THE 
It is of course elementary | 
with mill men that the CORK COT 
cheapest cot can also be the | 


most expensive to use— 


What counts in a roll covering 
is low cost production of 
relatively high quality. 


4 The Sonoco Cork Cot 


saves money in its 


1. Cost of application. 


2. Trouble-free 
drafting. 


. Uniform pro- 
duction. 


4. Long life. 


Our Technical 

Service Department will - 

demonstrate these savings on your 
machines, spinning your yarn. « 
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View six challenges are levelled at every new idea 
for the improvement of C&K Looms. And if any 
idea can’t meet at least one of these challenges, 
then it’s not a good idea—either for us or for your 
own weave-room efficiency, So it is permanently 
filed in the wastebasket. 


This searching test is being applied, now, to all 
new ideas as they are developed ... ideas involv- 
ing new materials, methods, and machines. For 
decades of hard work have taught us, long since, 
that newness alone has nothing to do with practi- 
cal mechanics and economics. 


That’s why new improvements in C&K Looms 
won't come altogether, all wrapped up in one 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS, VU. 5. A. 
FPA + CHARLOTTE, + ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Crompton & Knowles Jecqverd & Supply Co. 
Pewtucket, 


N DOES IT IMPROVE 
Quality of Fabric? 


DOES IT DECREASE 
Cost of Maintenance ? 


IT IMPROVE 


Ease of Operation ? 


dazzling package. They’ll come in due course, 
when they have proved able to stand up to this 
6-point test ... which is the best protection you could 
have, both for your mill and your customers. So plan 
to take C&K Looms as they come along with their 
carefully tested and proven features. Don’t wait 
for a complete miracle which can never happen, 
while other mill men pass you by at the steady pace 
of progress. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


between Today's Knowledge. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 


218 W. 
advance. Dntered as selond-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postffioce, Charlotte, N. CC. 


Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Subscription $1. 50 per year in 
under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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LITTLE wipven tosses 
take A BIG Tot IN prorits 


Below are a few specific hidden losses caused by worn 
spindles: 


WORN TOPS—When tops are worn out-of-round or 

: undersize, they cause vibration of the bobbin 
which results in excessive wear on the rest of the 

spindle as well as the bolster. This vibration is 

also very harmful to travelers and rings, especially 

as the ring rail reaches the top of the bobbin. 


Fuzzy and tangled yarn will result from wobbly 
bobbins. 


WORN ACORNS cause bobbin slippage which results 
in soft bobbins and tangled yarn. 


WORN WHORLS cause band slippage resulting in 
varying numbers of turns of twist, shorter life of 
= Fe bands, and many other troubles. 


Pictured here is a spinning spindle before and after 
being rebuilt by Ideal’s advanced methods. On the left 
it is badly worn at three points—the top, acorn, and 
whorl. The rebuilt spindle at the right is as good as WHORL 
al - new, 


An inspection of your spindles may reveal 

one or more of these hidden causes of unsat- 

isfactory production. If you find your spin- 
ee. dies worn, call one of Ideal’s engineers who 
will be glad to advise you without cost or 
obligation. 


IDEAL 
REBUILT 
SPINDLE 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


INCORPORATED 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


22ND YEAR OF CONTINUCUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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of a dispersing agent at work 


—of interest to finishers concerned with the delustering 

of rayon or the filling of cotton with pigments. Dis- 

persion of pigments is only one of many applications of 

Calgon* which are important to the textile industry. 

You will find a detailed account of its properties and 

uses in the booklet ‘‘Calgon Data for the Textile Chemist.”’ 
We will be glad to send you a copy. 


4 Titanium oxide slurry 


(15%) 
—after standing 23 hours. 
Calgon (8/10 of 1%) has been 
added to the one at the right. 


<« Zinc oxide slurry 


(15%) 
—after standing 23 hours. 
Calgon (8/10 of 1%) has been 
added to the one at the right, 


A Poured clay slurry 


solid) 
The same slurry except that 
Calgon (3/10 of 1%) has been 
added to the one at the right. 
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Draper Research Gives You 


is 


NEW ano IMPROVED 


This New Top Girt has the Improvements you asked for 


3-piece Construction—more bearing surface 
to strengthen the Loomside— Machined 
to fit 


New type Crank Shaft Boxes—that cannot 
get out of line 


Weight of Girt carried on Top of Loomside 
eliminating use of dowel pins 


Allows use of Spring type Crank Arms—a 
necessity for High Speeds 


Reinforces section of loomside and provides 
a new hole for Shipper Sleeve Stud 


New Adjustable Cam Shaft Boxes allow 
meshing of Driving Gears without the 
necessity of vertical fitting 


It is a Superior Product fashioned by the men who built your looms 


RETAINING LEADERSHIP 
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Designed and Engineered by Draper Men to Draper Standards 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


THROUGH RESEARCH 


| 
| 
ut 
Higher Speeds Lower Costs 
é On your E Model Looms B 
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NEW EDITORIAL FEATURE 


You cod Win $2 


SEE CONTEST RULES BELOW 


To the Readers of TExTILE BULLETIN: 


Beginning with an early issue, this page will appear as 
a regular feature in TExTILE BULLETIN. We believe that 
it will be useful to you as a clearing house for information, 
and as a place where you can air your views, if you have a 
mind to, on any matter, controversial or commonplace. 
Incidentally, it will help us by providing a space where we 
can publish the numerous letters, some complimentary, 
some that lay us low (and you can be sure that all of them 
will be printed) which come in from our readers. 


We expect to break this feature down into general sec- 
tions, among them: 


{| A “Question and Answer” section in which we will pub- 
lish questions from the readers in one issue and publish 
answers by other readers in a later issue. A lot of the 
questions will probably be technical, but if there’s some 
- non-technical or controversial matter on which you want 
to get the opinion of other readers, send it along. . 


{ A “Letters to the Editors” section which, frankly speak- 
ing, will serve as a “catch-all,” and in which we'll publish 
the nice and not so nice correspondence which comes in 
daily. 


Material from readers used in this feature will be edited 
properly before publication. You can either send ‘in ques- 
tions, or send in answers to questions as they appear in 


Field Editor, Textile Bulletin 
P.O. Box 1225 @ Charlotte 1, N. C. 


My suggested title for your feature is. 


the magazine. Names of contributors will never be used 


unless we are specifically authorized to do so. Instead, 


we'll usually designate conributors by number for ease of 
reference. 


The $25 contest mentioned above is our idea of a good 
way to introduce the feature to you. If you care to enter 
the contest, just follow the simple rules outlined below. 


Incidentally, if you have any suggestions, constructive 
or destructive, about how this feature should be run, we 
would appreciate very much your sending them in. 

Cordially yours, 


THE EpDITors. 


CONTEST RULES 


For the best title submitted for this feature Textile Bulle- 
tin will award $25. 


The contest winner will be announced in the Nov. 45 
issue of the Bulletin. 


Titles submitted should be short, preferably less than six 
words. 


Contestants may send in as many entries as desired. 


In the event more than one person submits the prize 
winning title, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Entries must be posted not later than midnight, Noy. 10, 
946. 


Entries should be addressed to Field Editor, Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


The blank below may be utilized if desired. 


Name (Please Print) 


Mill or Place of Employment 


Position 
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V-Belt 
In Sheave Clearly, it’s the sides 


that DOES the WORK! 
and GETS the WEAR i 


OF A V-BELT 


That's Why the — 


at 

‘ 


Look at any V-Belt in its sheave groove and you see at 
once that the sidewall is the part that gets the wear! 


The sidewall is what grips the pulley. The sidewall picks 
up the power from the driver pulley, transmits that power 
to the tension member, then grips the driven pulley and trans- 
mits the power to it! 


That explains why you have always noticed that the 
sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out 
first. Clearly, anything that lengthens the life of the side- 
wall will lengthen the life of the belt. 


The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the 
ordinary, straight-sided V- Belt gets excessive wear along the 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented 
Concave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco 
Ropes. That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco 
Ropes are giving you so much longer service than any 
straight-sided V-Belts can possibly give. 


MORE Important Now 
Than Ever Before! 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in V-Belts 


the on the pul- 
catatete ley and get all the wear 


cog |gainst the sheave- 


GATES — 


of a V-Belt that deo all 


wall. That's why 
s longer life for the sides 
“a means longer life for 
the belt! 


How Straight Sided 
Bending Aroun 
Its 


; Pulley 


You can actually feel the bulging of a 
straight-sided V -Belt by holding the sides 
between your finger and thumb and then 
bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging 
produces excessive wear along the middle of 
the sidewall as indicated by arrows. 


Gates V-Belt with 
Patented Concave 
Sidewall 


Showing How Concave 

Side of Gates V-Belt 

Straightens to Make Per- 

fect Fit in Sheave Groove 

When Belt Is Bending 
Over Pulley 


No Bulging against the sides of the sheave 
groove means that sidewall wear is evenly 
distributed over the full width of the side- 
wall—and that means much longer life for 
the belt! 
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having much stronger tension members—tension members of Rayon 
_ Cords and Flexible Steel Cables, among others—the sidewall of the belt 
is often called upon to transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Nat- 
urally, with heavier loading on the sidewall the life-prolonging Concave 
Side is more important today than ever before! 


THE GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, U. S. A. 


World's Largest Makers of V-Belfts 


otters IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


of the U. S. and 
71 Foreign Countries 
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A fine modern plant mere 
FOR THE RAYON INDUSTRY 
with precision machinery, 


tools and equipment | Calcium rh 
in the hands of ‘ cee 


Liquid Chlorine 
skilled craftsmen 


Soda Ash 


Sodium Nitrite 


makes the 


HIPCC 


Quality SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


mmplete 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


ditior 
Effiecency 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. a 


PROTECT YOUR MOTORS AND 
Jou bey SOUTHER WILL EQUIPMENT AGAINST 


FIRE 


wit 


KIDDE 


Motors and machinery deliveries 
are currently quoted at 60 weeks 
—-and up! Protect the equipment: 
you have in use now with Kidde, 
the carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guisher that is absolutely harm- 
less to machinery and tabrics— 
non-corrosive . . . non-abrasive. 


t's uo secret 


Our experienced shuttle engineers 


can show you or write for 


catalogue No. E-45-A 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


Greenville, S. C 
We handle all types of. extin- 
guishers. Free survey of your fire 


hazards by factory representa- 
{| N | (} N tives on request. . 


PHONE 4-6417 606 S. MINT STREET 
CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA 
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EXTENSIVE-TIP :ourding main 
pulley on a pug mill drive. Note 
series of welded Flexilastics riv- 
ets and Patent number above. 
molded on all Manhattan End- 
less Belts with Extensible-Tip 


for your purchasing protection. 


ay 
¥ 4 
A 


DEVELOPMENTS 


HIPCORD ENDLESS BELT—<cross sec- 
on showing how Flexlastics are forced 


o cord Strength Member, affording q 
mplete protection against atmospheric 
widitions. 


Manhattan is the only manufacturer that makes Endless Belts with all of the Strength Member 


developments described below: 


PASSA MA. TA 


WHIPCORD ENDLESS—Pioneered by Manhattan, featuring Strength Member of a single 
Flexlastics encased cord wound continuously around in the exact length of your drive. One con- 
tinuous cord wound to desired width in closely laid parallels with reinforcing cover folded 
completely around. Embodying no Strength Member splices, Whipcord Endless becomes the 
smoothest pulling, longest wearing belt—at slow or high speed—on all types of pulleys—on 
‘long and short centers. Length is accurately controlled in manufacture. Practically no shrinkage 
or stretch. 


CONTINUOUS-WOUND DUCK PLY BELT — Another Manhattan development. One long 
‘ ‘ Es ae strip of frictioned duck of specified width is wound ply over ply in exact length until desired 
| | V oh 2 ae number of plies is reached. The duck ends are then sealed with the Extensible-Tip. 


CONDOR-WELD— Developed by Manhattan belting engineers who are credited with being 

the first to successfully splice transmission belts endless on machines in the field where factory- 
made endless cannot be applied. The Extensible-Tip splice is an important feature of Condor-Weld. 
$ transmission belts, this Manhattan installation has See illustration for typical record of one of Manhattan’s early field splices. 


fen running without a stop 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
nk for 92 months! It wasn’t even stopped for this 
Gay, S-day Week schedule, EX TENSIBLE-TIP— Applicable to Whipcord and Continuous Wound Duck Ply belts— 
record equais about years service! 

ae originated by Manhattan and protected by patent. Eliminates endless belt cover splice failures by 
a wnique method of relieving outer-ply splice stress when passing over the pulley. The Exten- 

sible-Tip flexes around pulleys without effort or fatigue, or tendency to separate. Used on all 

Manhattan Endless Belts, this development has added greatly to the outstanding success of 


Manhattan Endless Belts. 
The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN trade mark. Only 
MANHATTAN may make FLEXLASTICS. 
MANHATTAN Belts will be made in the red color when again possible. 


R 
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Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 


ARKANSAS CO. 
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Producing for Prosperity 


E in America stand today at the 

fork in the road. One way leads 
to stagnation . .. the other leads to 
progress and better living for every 
American. 


In pursuing: progress, we must first 
subscribe to the American practice of 
distributing wealth through higher 
wages to those who, because of greater 
skill and harder work, can turn out 
higher production. This implies also 
that, in order to pay the highest wages 
to the best workmen, our production 
plant must have the most modern and 
efhcient machinery. 


It would hardly be fair to compare 
present production and living-standard 
figures, because some countries are now 
in the throes of reconstruction while 
others are in a more fortunate posi- 
tion. Therefore, let us examine a part 
of the record written just before the 
world became involved in the greatest 
war in history. 


Just prior to the breaking out of hos- 
tilities, a competent investigator 
brought back the report that the 
average American coal miner produced 
twice as much as a German and more 
than 21/, times that of a British work- 
er. American blast furnace production, 
per worker employed, was three times 
that.of Germany and 31/, times that 
of Britain. In the production of steel 
_ products, including automobiles and 
appliances, the ratio exceeded four to 
one. For each American craftsman em- 
ployed, five radio sets were produced 
to every one in Britain, and seven to 
one when compared with the radio in- 
dustry in Germany. 


‘The only plausible answer is, of 
course, that the American worker is 
supplied with more and better tools 
and machines with which to work. An 
average investment of more than $6,- 
500 is made for each worker in the 
metal processing industries. The plant 
investment in the chemical industries 
exceeds $15,000 per employee. Even 
though such plant investment figures 
run through most of America’s indus- 
tries, large and small, there is still 
room for vast improvement . . . and 
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through this improvement living stand- 
ards can be further increased. 


Through greater productivity, the 
American workman has more and lives 
better than the working man in other 
countries. His pay is higher and the 
things he consumes are cheaper. For 
instance, a radio that cost an American 
factory employee an average of 59 
hours of pre-war work cost the German 
134 hours, and the Italian 333 hours. 
Added to this; the American has short- 
er hours, lighter work and better work- 
ing conditions. 

It doesn’t take a mathematician to 
figure out why there was one radio re- 
ceiving set for every 2.3 persons in the 
United States against one to 5.2 per- 
sons in Great Britain; one to 7.5 per- 
sons in Germany, and one to 45.2 in 
Russia. While the United States had 


‘one automobile in use for every four 
persons, the ratio was one to eight in . 


France, one to 29 in Sweden, one to 
252 in Russia, and one to 1,344 in 
Bulgaria. 


It stands to reason that if refrig- 
erators, radios, suits or alarm clocks 
go down in price, as a result of more 
efficient and mechanized production 
methods, every worker can more quick- 
ly afiord these items. Likewise, when 
wages go up in proportion to efhiciency, 
more of these commodities can be sold. 

Figures serve only to illustrate that 
progress and high productivity are al- 
ways synonymous; that our production 
and living standards go hand in hand. 
We can increase our living standards 
by tenfold if we increase proportional- 
ly our production efficiency. 


While new horizons of opportunity 
are being opened up by new industria! 
techniques, new materials, new prod- 


ucts, and—most important—new 
‘pacities for consumption, right now 1s 


the time for industries to take inven- 
tory of their production methods. More 
than half of our production machines, 
even at the war's end, were more than 
ten years old. This should not be. 


Today, enlightened industry is. gear- 
ing itself for low item profit on a great 
turnover because it realizes that under 
predominately free enterprise, for the 
first time in history, we have developed 


the physical foundations for 
abundance.—T he Tool Engnieer. 


What Price Control “Issue’’? 


RICE control has been, and for the 

time being still is, a subject of 
acute political controversy. But just 
how much of a political issue will it 
be, or should it be, by the time the 
November elections come around ? 


true 


The question is suggested by some 
presently indicated plans of C. I. O. 
leaders to make a great fight for 
stricter price controls in the coming 
elections. Political issues ought to look 
to future actions and policies, however; 
and if we are ever going to get back to 
free marketing principles of peace 
times, price control ought to be almost 


a dead issue by the time the next Con- 


gress meets. 


There was ground for much differ- 
ences of opinion as to what should have 
been done about revising the price con- 
trol law; and even now about what the 
decontrol board should do. But we 
think it must be the generally accepted 
judgment that our purpose is to move 
as speedily as circumstances permit to 
the total elimination of all such price 
regulatory measures. That is the nat- 
aral state of our American economy. 
When the country’s productive activi- 
ties are in normal operation and are 
fully free to produce for the market 
demands, the laws of supply and de- 
mand are entirely effective and most 
satisfactory as ‘‘price controllers.”’ Un- 
der such circumstances an attempt to 
maintain government regulations over 
prices seems in conflict with all the 
accepted tenets of American enterprise. 


Is there to be an effort to perpetuate 
governmental price control indefinitely 
into the future? Whatever differences 
there may be as to what we should have 
done under past circumstances, there 
must be, we think, general agreement 
that if production gets along as is ex- 
pected in the next few months, there 
will be no reason for price controls 
much longer. Can any other view be 
reconciled with basic American eco- 
nomic principles ?—Greenville (S. C.) 
News. 
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@ THE MILL: 


SayLeEs FInisHinc Puants, Inc. 


@ THE Goons: 


Sheer lawns, voiles, plisses, broadcloths, 
heavy twills 


12 


@ THE UNIT: 


SAYS SAYLES: 


“Qur experience with the use of Du Pont 
Peroxides in bleaching a wide range of fab- 
rics has been consistently satisfactory.’’ 


““We are having excellent results from ‘the 


Du Pont Continuous Bleaching Process. It 
makes it possible, in our opinion, to produce 
a superior quality and uniformity of bleach. 
It has minimized the rehandling of goods 
by’ eliminating the many faults which were 
incidental to kier boiling and bleaching by 
old time methods.” 


—George E. Sinkinson 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


PONT PEROXIDES 


Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach— 
standard 2-stage rope system 


: SAYS DU PONT: Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching is 


a basic system comprising a flexible arrangement of equip- 
ment which can be adapted to meet any production require- 
ments. This versatility is typical of both the rope and open- 


width systems. 


We will be glad to work with you in studying your plant require- 
ments to determine how a Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach- 
ing System can benefit you. Du Pont Technical Service Men will 
help you survey your plant, select your equipment and assist in 
starting up your process. For more details, just write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


y 5 pat OFF 


FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 
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Institute Celebrates Anniversary 


ERCY S. HOWE, president of the American Thread 

Co., New York City, was elected chairman of the board 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute at the 20th anniversary 
meeting of the institute Oct. 23-24 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. Mr. Howe succeeded Hugh M. 
Comer, president of the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 
Other officers elected were Howard P. Claussen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bemis Bag Co., Boston, and Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, president of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
both as vice-presidents. Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, prest- 
dent of the institute, and P. B. Halstead, secretary-treas- 
urer, were re-elected to their positions. 

Recent breaks in the cotton market ‘‘clearly show that the 
post-war economic structure has not yet solidified,” de- 
clared Dr. Murchison. The institute president expressed 
his assurance that cotton mills are ‘doing their part in the 
maintenance of a strong cotton market and _ satisfactory 
prices for the farmer.”’ In closing, the president exhorted 
the industry to ‘‘set an example which is just the reverse of 
the creation of fear.” As a foundation stone in the nation’s 
economic, structure, the industry has become strong in the 


performance of its function and is destined to become © 


stronger, he said. 

Henry Hazlitt, economist-editor of Newsweek, told mem- 
bers of the institute that it was his opinion that price con- 
trols over the bulk of the economy will be prolonged more 
than most people believe. Continuance of controls, he said, 
may provide relief for one segment of the economy but in- 


variably shifts a greater burden upon these segments which 


continue under restrictive regulations. Price controls are 
contributing to inflation, he opined, adding that the “‘soon- 
er we get rid of price controls, the sooner we can achieve a 
maximum, balanced production and the sooner we can deal 
with the question of controlling inflation, because real 
remedies are not applied as long as false ones are believed 
in. 

The institute honored the four men who had served as 
chairman of the board in past years by presenting them with 


plaques. George S. Harris, president of Dan River Mills: 


and a founder of the institute, made the presentation ad- 
dress. Honored were William N. Banks, president of Mc- 
Intosh Mills, Newnan, Ga.; Herman Cone, president of 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., of Callaway Mills, La Grange, Ga.; and Hugh 
Comer, president of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

As retiring chairman of the board, Mr. Comer spoke at 
the election session. Cotton, he said, must be made avail- 
able to the consumer at a market price that is competitive 
with other fibers, stressing the need for research in obtain- 
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ing such a position and placing emphasis on the necessity 
for scientifically trained young men. He cited the strides 
made in the mechanization of cotton cultivation and said 
that. the surface has only been scratched in this direction. 
Mr. Comer concluded his remarks by painting a bright pic- 
ture of cotton’s future, urging his audience not to ‘sell 
cotton short.”’ 2 

Speaking at a luncheon session on the subject, “The In- 
dustry Thinks,” Kenneth R. Fox, president of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute, urged an engineering approach 
toward solving specific textile and fabric requirements. He 
reviewed some of the developments in new and modified 
fibers, new processing and finishing procedures. He sug- 
gested that the industry give more time, thought and money 
to “end-use engineering,” by designing a product for a 
specific end-use. Experiences in developing textiles. for 
particular purposes have been very fruitful in the past, he 
said, when an “engineering approach’ has been followed. 

Decontrol of production and distribution regulations 
affecting cotton textiles rests in assurances by the industry 
that it will continue to produce sufficient quantities of fab- 
rics which are essential to the economy of the nation, avow- 
ed John D. Small, administrator of the Civilian Production 
Administration. Mr. Small said that he is wholeheartedly 
in favor of relaxing controls, and indicated that such steps 
may have to be taken gradually. He added that, in consid- 
ering the demands of the industry and weighing the needs 
of the consumers, the final decision inevitably must be a 
compromise. The C. P. A. administrator ridiculed talk of 
the so-called “inevitable slump” and said that such com- 
ments tend to sell America short. He declared that the best 
way to avoid such a situation is for a high rate of produc- 
tion, and a continued high level of employment, with a re- 
sultant high purchasing power. ‘We have today all the 
ingredients needed for a long period of prosperity if we 
only use restraint,’’ he concluded. 

Outlining “The Economic Road Ahead,’ Stacey May, 
director of economic intelligence, R. C. A. International, 
pointed toward a recession of limited duration not later than 
next spring. In arriving at his pessimistic conclusion, Mr. 
May enumerated such influences as the slowing demand for 
soft goods and the high prices of hard goods as factors. 
“Unless we blunder badly, and we may, the recession should 
not be too long or too deep,” he declared. He remarked 
that reconversion since the recent war had been easier than 
after World War I and today we are at record heights. as 
far as national income and employment are concerned. In 
conclusion, Mr. May said, “Perhaps the healthiest factor in 
our economy is the considerable and growing recognition 
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that recession is probably the most immediate hazard to be 
faced. If my gloom has helped to sharpen that recognition 
it may have served a useful purpose.”’ 

“There is a growing demand that all industries, includ- 
ing the textile industry, reduce stream pollution.” With 
that observation, Dr. Burt P. Johnson, director of the bio- 
— gg Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottes- 
ville, launched his discussion of “Stream Sanitation 
and fi Textile Industry.” Following up, he said that ‘few, 
if any, units of the textile industry are financially able by 


themselves to undertake the research and development: 


necessary to solve their stream pollution problems.” He 
asked, ‘‘Why should so much individual money be spent, 
when on the same stream are others not bearing their share 
of these costs ?’’ He cited the I. T. T. as being in an excel- 
lent position to help the industry solve its stream pollution 
research problems. 

World cultivation of cotton faces the prospects of wide- 
spread expansion, as a result of the large demand and uni- 
versal need for goods, said P. K. Norris, principal market- 
ing specialist, Foreign Agricultural Relations Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Norris described the remark- 
ably fast resumption of cotton textile mill operations in 
foreign countries following the war, and told of the great 
quantities of raw cotton that were put on the world markets 
during the last season. Mr. Norris saw no likelihood of a 
cotton famine and hazarded the prediction that the supply 
on hand next July 31 would be 15 million bales. 


Dr. C; T. Murchison 
Re-elected President 


Walter 5. Montgomery 
New Vice-President 


The importance of the cotton industry to the national 
economy was pointed out by A. W. Zelomek, president of 
the International Statistical Bureau, Inc., in his ‘Textile 
Forecast.’ He also stressed that the prosperity of the cotton 
textile industry was dependent upon the condition of the 
durable goods industries. ‘“The textile industry may be the 
tail that wags the dog,” he said, “but it is the durable goods 
industries that determine how big and healthy and full of 
fleas the dog will be.”’ He predicted that for the next few 
months cotton goods will be moved without too much 
trouble. He warned, however, “that mills will have a real 
problem when they begin, next spring, to sell goods ahead 
for use in the summer and fall of 1947.’’ He also doubted 
that raw cotton prices can be maintained. Other predictions 


advanced by Mr. Zelomek were that cotton consumption in . 


the three to five-year period beginning with 1948 would be 
one-third greater than in 1939; that multiple shifts will be- 
come more extensive under the driving force of enlarged 
consumption and high manufacturing costs; and that a 
better relationship between mills and chain stores and mail 
order houses would result as mills, merchandised away from 
these customers during the war, return to them, 

_H. Wickliffe Rose, assistant to the president of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., and president of the American Tariff 
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of speculating in cotton. 


Corp., Boston, Mass.; 


League, urged cotton textile mill men not to be complacent 
about the tariff question, but to study it and to meet with 
raw cotton interests in order to establish a common front at 
future government hearings on this subject. The speaker 
took issue with State Department statements that the ma- 
jority of people were in favor of the present tariff act. 
‘What is needed is a flexible tariff, with continuous studies 
of the rapidly changing conditions, a strong tariff commis- 
sion to review them, and changes in rates to meet the con- 
ditions from time to time,’’ he said. 

Reminiscences by the “‘old timers”’ at the annual banquet 
provided both entertainment and cause for reflection. The 
organization's formation and its growing pains were fe- 
viewed for the benefit of the younger members. B. B. 
Gossett of Textron Southern, Inc., described the steps lead- 
ing up to the formation of the institute and its growth. 
George S. Harris, president of Dan River Mills, Inc., re- 
lated incidents leading to the origination of plans for such 
an institute, crediting Lee Rodman with the proposal. 
Robert Amory, evoking other memories, said that “no in- 
dustry has as remarkable a record for intellectual honesty 


and integrity as the cotton textile industry.” 


George Sloan, first secretary and subsequently president 
of the institute, added: his own reminiscences but not with- 
out sounding a note of warning to mill men when he cau- 
tioned them to depend upon manufacturing profit instead 
He also recalled the days when 
production soared without adequate markets for finished 
goods, and said that the industry should be prepared to 
run on a two-shift basis when the time arrives. Edwin 
Farnham Greene and Goldthwaite Dorr, also a former pres- 
ident, were still others who made the occasion ‘memora- 

Directors of the Cotton-Textile Institute elected to serve 
for three years and to fill vacancies for two years and one 
year follow: S. E. Anderson, Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C.; 
Hyman L. Battle, Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills; William 
H. Beattie, Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C.; Carl J. 
Beaver, China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills; James T. 
Broadbent, Standard Coated Products Division of Inter- 
chemical Corp., New York; Morgan Butler, Hoosac Mills 
R. H. Chapman, Riverdale Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Stanley W. Converse, Clifton (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co.; W. C. Hamrick, Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S. C.; 
R. L. Harris, Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills; P. S. Howe, 
Jr., American Thread Co., New York; A. O. Joslin, Sara- 
toga-Victory Mills, Albertville, Ala.; G. O.> Lienhard, 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Georgia, Gainesville; Frank M. 
Lyman, Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co.; W. A. Moorhead, 
Joanna Textile Mills Co., Goldville, C.; W. S. Nicholson, 
Darlington (S. C.) Mfg. Co.; Ernest Rees, Elk Cotton 
Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn.; Julian Robertson, Alexander 
Mfg. Co., Salisbury, N. C.; Thomas D. Russell, Russell 
Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala.; A. Alex Shuford, A. A. 
Shuford Mill Co., Hickory, N. C.; M. L. Smith, Laurens 
(S$. C.) Mills; Burnet Valentine, A. D. Julliard & Co.; 
Richard Ward, Shoe Lace Co., Lawrence, Mass.; George 
M. Williams, Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn.; and 
Richard D. Wood, Millville Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. L. Morris, Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C., was 
elected to serve two years, and the following were named 
to serve one year: John W. Clark, Randolph Mills, Frank- 
linville, N. C.; Royal Little, Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co.; 
Charles A. Sweet, Anchor Rome Mills, New York, N. Y.: 
and Jacob Ziskind, Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Developments the Industry 


By WALTER GAYLE, Southern Agent, 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


— Before Gaston County Division of the Southern Textile Association — 


SHOULD like to know, in the beginning, if any of you 
have thought about mechanically-picked cotton. That is 


something that is coming to you. The shops have been wor- 


ried about machines for cleaning cotton that had been me- 
chanically picked, because if cotton is to stand up in our 
industry it has to be picked, ginned, and presented to the 


mills on a competitive basis with synthetic fibers. For ex- 


ample, cotton on today's (Oct. 18) basis, say 32 cents, plus 
bagging, ties, waste and labor, stands at approximately 36.5 
cents per pound at the front of the cards, as compared to 
rayon at 26 cents, 

The only way I know to bring cotton to a competitive 
basis is by the mechanization of its planting, cultivating and 
picking. There are some farms in the Delta where this has 
been done and where cotton has been produced at 9.75 cents 
per pound, versus the mule-and-hand-raised cotton at 23.5 
cents per pound. We know the mechanical age is Coming— 
and what do we have to clean this staple? It is full of leaf, 
stick and boll. Some of the cotton I have seen after ginning 
had the color but so much trash that it was two or three 
grades below hand-picked cotton of the same color. 

I am not using the word ‘‘grade.” As far as I know, 
there is no machine in the cotton mills that will clean this 
machine-picked cotton. We have had our engineers working 
on this problem, and the conclusion reached is that this type 
of cotton should be cleaned before the gin saws shred the 
stick and leaf into a pepper-like trash and while it is on the 
outside of the cotton lock. There is a gin in Cleveland 
County (N. C.) which is doing an excellent job of cleaning 
such cottons. The operators, however, recommend reaping 
the cotton bolls instead of mechanically picking them. Not 
long ago I saw it gin a bale of cotton, reaped in March of 
this year, that had been in the fields since last August.’ That 
cotton had a grade. The hand-picked had no grade. 

Here are a few figures of interest. The machine will reap 
15 acres of cotton a day at a cost of $5 per acre, versus $40 
per acre for hand picking. There are five cleaning machines 
in the gin, plus a dryer. We were much relieved to get out 
of the dilemma; and so are you, because you do not want 
to pay cotton prices for trash and sticks. 

What is new in opening and picking machines? Opening 
and blending feeders are replacing bale breakers, as the 
cotton from these machines is opened more gently and is 
in small locks. Several feeders, discharging on feed tables, 
give an excellent blend, and the cotton is opened further 
for cleaning. This opened cotton, before going to any 
cleaning machines, should pass over magnets to get out 
buckles, nails and apron pins. The cleaning machines con- 
sist of a No, 11 condenser feeding a vertical opener, then 
another No, 11 condenser feeding a. Buckley cylinder in 
single or tandem, depending upon the amount of trash in 
the cotton, and then a No. 11 screen-delivery condenser. 
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There is a minimum of three No. 11 condensers in the 
cleaning line, and they take out a world of pepper trash and 
dust. With these No. 11s in the line, the picker room can 
be properly filtered. 

There is one mill in Gaston County that has not a con- 
ventional cleaning machine in its line of cleaning. It has 
blending feeders at a production of less than 100 pounds 
per hour, whence the cotton goes through two No. 11s to. 
the pickers. The pickers and cards will get out the motes. 
We are watching this with a great deal -of interest. 

No picker room can be filtered properly unless the dust 
has been removed in the opening room. Filtered pickers 
produce an even lap, a well-covered lap and a more even 
card sliver. The room can be properly humidified, and 
there is less gear-changing throughout the mill. 

There has been very little change in the cotton card. For 
synthetic blends, the flats have been removed and replaced 
by workers and ‘strippers, with or without fancies. Card 
productions have not changed on cotton or synthetics. The 
diameter and the length of the _ govern the card 
production. 

The drawing frame has gone through remarkable’ changes. 
Except for a preparation process before combing, and piece- 
outs to existing equipment, we have built very few deliveries 
of the conventional four-roll type. This has been superseded 
by the lap-back five-roll controlled-draft type. The lap 
winder puts the slivers evenly and without stretch into a lap 
of specified length and weight. The machine, with its 
motor, switches and drives, is self-contained. It has its stop 
motions at front and back and safety hood. The laps are put 
at the back of the five-roll frames, and one lap fills one can. 
There is no piecing or stoppage from an empty to a full 
can. The machine operates at 90 per cent efficiency, com- 
pared with the 65 to 70 per cent efficiency of the four-roll 
drawing frame. Each can has the same amount of sliver. 
The waste on the lap winder is negligible, and on the draw- 
ing it is less than 0.25 per cent. 

The draw frame clearers are picked at every doff; the 
machine is wiped and creeled and then not touched until 
ready to doff again. There is also a great saving in cans. 
For example, 20 deliveries of five-roll drawing and one lap 
winder would require 36 cans in place. To meet this same 
production of five-roll drawing would require 28 deliveries 
onthe first process, four-roll, and 28 deliveries on the 
second process, four-roll, 56 deliveries of seven cans per 
delivery, or 392 cans in place. The saving is 356 cans. 

I came here to talk principally about long draft roving 
and spinning. You will be surprised to learn that I found 
the first patent was. issued in 1813. Long draft spinning 
was first introduced in this country around. 1923 or 1924. 
The American Casablancas made several 5,000 and 10,000- 


spindle installations. Some installations were successful: 
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some were failures, for no reason that could be diagnosed. 
Saco-Lowell Shops brought out two systems in 1925, the 
four-roll and the Roth or single-belt. We ran into some 
failures. Both of us learned the hard way. It was finally 
determined that the success or failure of long drafting 
depended entirely on the condition of the drawing. A mill 
with good drawing had very little trouble with long drafting. 
Good metallic or resilient-roll drawing that produced a 
decent sliver made long draft spinning. 

I speak of spinning first because it was in this place in 
the mill that long draft was first successful. No carded yarn 
mill could be without it. On print cloth numbers alone it 
cut out 50 per cent of the fine frames, 30 per cent of the 
intermediates and 20 per cent of the slubbers. In the early 
' 1930s this amounted to a saving of 0.25 cent a pound on 
labor alone—and this was money in those days! The long 
draft spinning equipment was designated as the single belt 
by Sace-Lowell, the Casablancas by Whitin and the four- 
roll by H. & B. I think there are about 16,000,000 spindles 
of long draft in place today and a terrific lot on order. 

Now I am going back to the drawing. In 1916 I saw 
some long draft drawing, metallic rolls; and to provide a 
positive grip the top and bottom rolls were geared together. 
The sliver did not look even, although the yard-to-yard 
weight was right. There was no way to calibrate the even- 
ness in short lengths. The yarn from the drawing did not 
spin well and had a low breaking strength. 

In 1919 there was some four-roll long draft roving in the 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Clemson College, and John P. King 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. It was not kept in operation 
long. The yarn just was not satisfactory, and all of this 
equipment was scrapped. 

I do not know of any other long draft roving installations 
until the early 30s. Then there was patented a long draft 
system with folding rolls. At this time, also, Saco-Lowell 
brought out a sliver tester; and this was the first time you 
could really tell exactly how your card and drawing sliver 
varied. It was a surprise to me to learn that the card sliver 
had the smallest variation inch to inch; the first drawing 
was more uneven; and the last drawing had the greatest 
variation. You could pin the unevenness to any pair of 
rolls, to the settings and the sliver weights. I speak of this 
sliver tester now because it is the doctor’s thermometer for 
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the mill. You could predict quickly from the sliver charts 
whether or not a long draft installation would be successful. 
If Casablancas or we had had this machine earlier we should 
have had fewer headaches, and installations of long draft 
spinning or roving would have been earlier available to 
you all, 

The common long draft roving systems are designated as 
the four-roll and five-roll by H. & B.; the Casablancas, 
Interdraft and Superdraft by Whitin; and the J-3 by Saco- 
Lowell. I cannot speak with any authority on the capacity 
of drafting except on the Saco-Lowell J-3. This equipment 
will draft successfully from 6.00 to 35.00 cottons. We have 
learned in the last few years much that we did not know 
before. For example, for rovings 2.50 to 4.00 -we would 
have specified eight by four-inch frames with the J-3 system 
of drafting. Today we would specify ten by firve-inch with 
the same spindle speeds of eight by four-inch and with a 
new long drafting element. It is called FS-2. The unit is 
almost like the spinning system of drafting. 

There is another system called “Three over Four’’ because 
it has four bottom rolls and three top rolls. This machine 
is most adaptable to wool blends, rabbit hair and synthetics. 
With condensers, there are no lap-ups. It has the same 
drafting range-as other long draft systems. 

I should mention the stop motions on these long draft 
roving frames where an operative runs multiple frames. 
When an end comes down it starts lapping around the scav- 
enger roll or steel roll and presses down the scavenger roll. 
Two wraps of cotton on either of these rolls cause the frame 
to stop immediately, not by any solenoid but by one of the 
very sensitive relays and vacuum tubes which have been 
brought out recently. The contact is made from back of the 
scavenger roll weight to an insulated dog house or rod 
running lengthwise of the frames. An operative three or 
four frames away does not have to run to the frame with an 
end down. 

I have mentioned something before about the regular 
systems of long draft spinning. Their maximum drafting 
capacities are around 20 or 22, depending on staple. None 
of these drafting systems are of much interest to fine yarn 
spinners, because with a light running slip roll costing from 
18 cents to 25 cents you were able to get drafts around 18 
or 19 and to get a draft of 20 or 22 on the long draft sys- 
tems would cost around $3.50 per spindle, It was just not 
an economical investment. 

There now is a new system of drafting on the market, 
called “Shaw” after its inventor, which has a drafting capac- 
ity of from 25 to 40; and at last the fine yarn spinners can 


‘take advantage of long draft spinning. There is another 


system of long draft spinning which I do not believe you 
men have run up against yet, because you have had no reason 
to. It is called the ‘‘Z-2” system and is particularly adapt- 
able to blends of synthetics, wool, aralac, cotton and nylon. 
It is a very simple system and it will handle mixed staples 
te to 314 inches. The drafting capacity is about 22, and 
this is ample for for numbers spun on blends and wools. It 
consists of a pair of back rolls and a pair of front rolls and 
two slip rolls on a Saco-Lowell Roth apron. Very little roll 
setting is required. A child can set the rolls. No creel 
piecings show up. There is only one draft gear per side. 
The rolls are 134 inches in diameter. 

I believe that is all I have, except I thought you might 
be interested in the New Era spindle, and it is cut out so 
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THAT MAKE IT 
EASIER 
TO MAKE GOOD 


CLOTH 


While not all of the impurities that find their way 
into the finished yarn package can be entirely elimi- 
nated, their number can be greatly reduced 
and kept to a reasonable minimum. 


There are 3 effective cleaning units where the great 
- bulk of foreign particles can be attacked and removed 
from the stock. 


The Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the 
first point of attack against these minute particles. 


Here the great bulk of fine peppery leaf and dirt is re- 


moved. The next point of attack is at the card. Here, by 
using a “combat team” composed of the Continuous 
Stripper and the Waste Control Screen, it is possible to 
keep the cylinder wire in such an active condition that 
there is a definite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf 
and other impurities in the web. 


As a means of estimating the amount of impurities 
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Waste Control Screen 


that are now “getting by” we suggest you make a 
nep and leaf count on ten square inches of cloth. 
Should you find this count too high our engineers 


may be able to make some helpful recommendations. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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you can see the construction. This spindle is supposed to 
run three or five years without lubrication, without any 
adjustment at all. When it is put in the frame a cap goes 
under it, so nobody can knock it off or take it off. Lint will 
not get on it. That spindle is a right remarkable thing, but 
the most remarkable part of it is that the grease will last 
five years. 


QUESTION: Is that a sealed bearing ? 
Mr. GAYLE: Yes, a sealed bearing, but it is sealed at the 
bottom. I believe it is furnished by New Departure. We 


‘have worked with New Departure on it. I do not believe 
that spindle will produce yarn any faster, than any other 
spindle; I believe we have gotten to the limit. It depends 
on the rings and traveler limits. 

QUESTION: What do you do after: five years? 

Mr. GAYLE: Well, there is quite a story to that. At the 
end of the three to five-year period, a crew will come to 
your mill, take off those spindles, clean them and put them 
back. They go through your spinning department, and 
when they leave they have a frameful of your spindles and 
you have a frameful of new ones. 


QUESTION: What about the power consumption ? 

Mr. GAYLE: I understand that there is about an 18 to 20 
per cent saving in power. But nobody in the world would 
buy a spindle for saving in power. I would not; I would 
buy it for maintenance. This makes a cleaner frame—it is 
free of lint. The tapes look as if they had been put on last 
week and there are long periods between lubrication. 

QUESTION: How does it compare with the conventional 
type of spindle in price? 

Mr. GayYLeE: It is ‘way up yonder—about $3.75. ‘What 
do you care if you don’t have to oil it for five years? 

I heard about a mill the other day that had not ground its 
cards for two years. 

. B.: What number of yarn was it running? 
. GAYLE: That is the trick—7s and 14s. 
. B.: Was that on synthetics or cotton ? 

Mr. GAYLE: Cotton—cotton duck. You may say cotton 
duck is not much, but it is a pretty hard thing to make. You 
know they don't think about anything in the world but 


strength. | 
Mr. C.: How do they strip the card? 
Mr. GAYLE: Continuous stripper. 


Mr. C.: What about the vacuum stripper ? 

Mr. GayLe: That is all right, but you have to brush it at 
least once a week. If you don’t, the card will just strip itself 
while you are looking at it. 

CHAIRMAN CLEVELAND: I notice most of the change in 
the card room to long draft is that you put on the inter- 
mediate and either go to conventional spinning—or would 
it be any advantage to leave the slubber conventional and 
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put long draft on the speeder if you are going to have two 
processes in the card room? 

Mr. GAYLE: Let me ask you a question. How many 
slubber spindles would you have? Maybe 200. How many 
speeder spindles? About 12,000. You are going to pay for 
that at about $12 per spindle, so you want to put it on the 
place where it will not cost you so much. Put it on the 
slubber. Our long draft will not work on twisted fiber. A 
lot of the draft, we find out, has to be: between the third and 
fourth rolls. 

MARSHALL DILLING: A very interesting thing you men- 
tioned is the condenser between the first and second roll. 
You told how much cleaner it keeps your machine and that 
you do not have to pick them more than once a week. All 
of these fellows are going to want that tomorrow. That 


sounded very interesting to me. 


Mr. GAYLE: Mr. Dilling, you would not have wanted 
that thing five years ago, and neither would I. They had to 
rub it in my face. 

QUESTION: Where does the waste go? 

Mr. GAYLE: There is no waste. 

Mr. D.: As to this type of draft you have been iain 
of, are you speaking of the card room alone? Does it apply 
to the spinning room as well as to the speeder room? 

Mr. GAYLE: They told me the last time I was at the shops 
that they are going to put condensers on the spinning. 

Mr. D.: What is the secret in the condenser ? 

Mr. GAYLE: You know whenever you draft you spray 
out your cotton, particularly in long draft. With this you 
pull your cotton all together; it looks almost like a wire 
when it comes out of the frame— it is so round and smooth. 

Mr. DILLinG: You have been fooled before, thinking 
things would, not work out, so maybe this will work out. 
It comes out like a ribbon at the first trumpet. Then the 
other trumpet takes it back in. 

Mr. DitLiInc: What about long draft on synthetics? Is 
that working as well on synthetics as on cotton ? 

Mr. GAYLE: Yes. That is the last system we have—what 
we call the ‘'Z-2” system. That drafts 20 or 22, but you 
will find in synthetics you do not go over 20. That does 
not make a piecing, and you cannot see where it is pieced. 


QUESTION: Does that apply to the Shaw system ? 
Mr. GAYLE: No. With the Shaw system you have to 
stay above 25. 
CHAIRMAN CLEVELAND: What about clearers, Mr. 
Gayle? 
Mr. GAYLE: 


One man, who is here, taught us about 
clearers and about rolls. I do not know what the practice is 
down here, but in the North most spinners like ‘the shell- 
front top roll. They also want the revolving clearer. We 
still think the flat clearers are best. 

Mr. F.: What happens on long draft in the carding and 
spinning if you don't do anything (Continued on Page 37) 
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Interchangeable die-cast brass eye 
permits five-minute changeover 


— reduces shuttle inventory 


This improved US Shuttle can be quickly 
adapted for weaving woolen, worsted, or blends 
by simply changing the shuttle eye —a five minute 
job that requires no special skill. The same stand- 
ard shuttle can be equipped with a plain eye for 
woolens, Jackson Tension eye for worsteds, or a 
reverse eye for lefthand twist. Accurately dimen- 
sioned, each eye seats to a true fit without fussy 
adjustments. The same eyes can be used in any 
length shuttle. | 


This advanced feature lowers weave room costs 
by permitting full production with a limited num- 
ber of shuttles. It also simplifies and _— up 


normal maintenance. 


Mill-tested under the most severe conditions, 
this new shuttle will materially increase the effi- 
ciency of your weaving operations yet it costs 
no more. Be sure to see it before you place your 
next shuttle order. A US representative will be 
glad to demonstrate its advantages. 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
GREENVILLE, 
CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN 
US SHUTTLES FOR 


WOOLENS - WORSTEDS - BLENDS 


DIE CAST BRASS EYE, formed to meet tolerances of .004 to 
005 inch, permits complete interchangeability. Shuttle 
above is fitted for worsted or blend weaving, with eye 
equipped with Jackson Pad Tension Device. 


IN LESS THAN 5 MINUTES, by removing one screw, lifting out 
worsted eye and inserting plain eye, shuttle is converted 
for weaving woolens. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 


ESTABLISHED 16857 
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HE recovery of spinnable fiber from waste, previously 

marketed at low prices, is being achieved by Southern 
cotton mills through the employment of a fly separator. 
The reclaimed white cotton can be sold at three to four 
times the price it brought as card-fly waste. The heavier the 
production on cards which low grade cotton, the more 
waste and larger return on the investment is realized. The 
same can be true on lower production on cards, using a 
better grade of cotton. Here, the reclaimed fly would be of 
higher quality and would bring a comparatively higher price 
when marketed. 

Another, and perhaps the best feature, which would 
bring a larger return on the investment, would be the possi- 
bility of using the reclaimed fly by blending carefully with 
raw stock. This could certainly be done on lower count 
yarns. The reclaimed waste from the higher grade cotton, 
if sold, would bring at or about card topping price, which, 
in a free market, would amount to 60 or 65 per cent of the 
price of one-inch middling cotton. 

The card-fly separator, which was invented and patented 


Fig. 2—With mote knives removed, a portion of the separator is visible. 
Note the division of pits. and the hinged door. Fly waste falls into the 
front section and motes into the rear. 
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Separator, 
Practical Tests in Plants. 


Spinnable trom Waste 


Fig. I1—With lickerin removed, the top of the separator can be seen in tandem 
with the tib-type screen. Note the extra mote knife and the two additional blades 
. said to be responsible for the additional cleaning, © 


by Glenn R. Hooper, superintendent of Frieda Mfg. Co., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., is easily installed and is fully ad- 
justable to the amount of waste it is desired to have re- 
moved. It should be set up to throw out the same amount 
of waste as the conventional set-up, unless the mill delib- 
erately wants to lower its over-all percentage of waste. 

A card equipped with the separator is shown at Fig. 1, 
with feed roll, plate, lickerin and other parts removed. To 
the right of the perforated screen is the rib screen used with 
the separator. The separator begins with the two vertical 
blades connected to the back section of the separator screen. 
To the right of the blades is an additional mote knife com- 
monly installed with the separator to afford extra cleaning. 
Between the two blades and the extra mote knife there is 
a small space to permit heavy materials to fall into the pit 
below. A considerably larger space has been provided for 
the passage of foreign material between the extra mote 


Fig. 3——The operator removes the fly with a pneumatic hose which con- 
veys the waste te the picker room for blending. 
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knife and the two conventional knives. Thus, when motes 
fall, they are collected in the back section of the pit. Be- 
cause of the draft caused by the rapid rotation of the card 
lickerin and cylinder, the fly waste is carried beyond the 
openings between the mote knives. It is thrown through 
the openings in the rib screen and falls into the front sec- 
tion of the pit below. 


Beneath the two blades is a large hinged door, Fig. 2, 
which separates the pit. The motes are collected in the 
rear section, and the fly is dropped into the front section. 
Above the door is an adjustable, hinged back section of the 
separator screen. This section is V-shaped and can be 
narrowed or widened at the base by adjusting the bolt-and- 
spring arrangement. The result of the adjustment afforded 
by the bolt and springs is said to be two-fold. First, the 
area affected by the action of the lickerin and the draft of 
air which carries the fly can be increased or decreased to 
control the amount of fly taken out. Second, the applica- 
tion of additional weight upon this section of the separator, 
such as would occur should heavy mats of foreign matier 
come between the lickerin and back section, would cause 
the spring to contract and the gap to widen. Thus, heavy 
foreign materials or mats of sudden concentration would 
drop harmlessly into the back section of the pit. It was 
stated by mill men that this arrangement’ protects the 


separator from possible injury and prevents the passage of 


mats to the card cylinder. 


The method for removing the waste from the pit is 
shown in Fig. 3. In the large mill in which the photograph 
was taken, the pneumatic hose is used to withdraw the fly 
and transport it to the picker room. In the picker room, 
the fly is thrown into the waste machine and blended into 


the regular stock. The process of removing the waste fol- 
lows. The motes are removed from the back section of the 
pit. The hinged door is then drawn down over the mote 
section to permit the removal of the clean fly without con- 
tact with the motes. 

The separator has been patented by Mr. Hooper as pres- 
ident of Textile Appliance Co., Inc., of Gastonia, N. C. 
Sales are being handled by A. M. McNeill of Greenville, 
©. 


Fig, 4—Fly taken from a card not equipped with the card fly separator 
is shown at upper left. Composites of similar fly separated by the attach- 
ment are, lower left, recovered spinnable fiber; lower right. motes: 
upper right, dirt and pulcerized motes. Most of the specks appearing at 
lower left were accumulated during handling for photographing. 


lextile Operating beorgia 
Hold Discussion Slashing and Weaving 


shied questions on slashing and weaving were 
«J answered, discussed and analyzed by approximately 
275 persons who attended the Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia meeting at the Georgia School of Technology 
in Atlanta Oct. 12. Announcement was made that J. L. 
Jennings, superintendent of the Fairfax, Ala., plant of West 
Point Mfg. Co., had been elected general chairman of the 
group to succeed L. R. Brumby, factory manager for Bibb 
Mfg. Co. at Macon, Ga. R. P. Hardeman, cotton mill su- 
perintendent for Riegel Textile Co. at Trion, Ga., was 
named to succeed Mr. Jennings as vice general chairman. 
Beginning his 25th consecutive year &% secretary-treasurer, 
Robert W. Philip, president of the Callaway Institute at 
LaGrange, was given a rising vote of thanks. Roscoe 
Roberts, superintendent of Jno. P. King Mfg. Co. at Au- 
gusta, was elected to the executive committee, and W. E. 
Vecsey, until recently manager of Aldora Mills at Barnes- 
ville, was chosen to complete the unexpired executive com- 
mittee term of Herbert Hughes. 

Opening the slashing discussion, Mr. Hardeman called 
for answers to “What is the best method of removing con- 
densation from slashers—syphon or buckets? With the two 
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types, what difference do you find in temperature from side 
to side of the cylinder?’’ Most of the operating executives 
who replied stated that they used buckets, while those who 
employed the syphon system indicated a preference for it. 
With one exception, mills found no = in temperature 


- from side to side. 


Replies to “What has been your experience with starch 
extenders and substitutes in regard to weaving qualities and 
weight added to gray yarn and breaking strength?’’, indi- 
cated that results have not been satisfactory. One plant 
found that weaving qualities were about the same, with 
gray yarn weight somewhat less. Another ran six months 
with 30 per cent extender and 70 per cent corn starch, and 
found added weight on coarse yarns. A third found that 
efficiency dropped about two per cent when using a 40 per 
cent extender/60 per cent starch mixture. This mill got 


too much shedding and then tried a 20/80 ratio, Nearly 
all plants which found it necessary to experiment with ex- 
tenders reported such trouble as yarn sticking to cylinders, 
shedding, loss of efficiency, congealing, clogged drain lines 
and less elongation. 

Next question: 


(a) Have you had or do you know of 
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any experience with auxiliary or supplementary drying of 
the warp between the size box and the first cylinder? If so, 
what is the advantage, with particular reference to quality 
or improvement in weaving conditions rather than as to 
speed gained on the slasher? (b) Have you had any experi- 
ence with splitting out the warp between the size box and 
the first cylinder?’’ Opinions varied, with a possible ma- 
jority reporting unsatisfactory results relative to supple- 
mental drying, and satisfactory results in regard to splitting 
out the warp. E. H. Rogers, general manager of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, reported the use of two gas 
burners between the size box and cylinder and a resulting 
ten per cent gain in slasher speed. There was no difference 
in weaving quality, but trouble was experienced with burned 
spots on yarn.. Mr. Rogers prefers a third cylinder to 
burners. 


“Please give us your ideas, based on experience, observa- 
tion or opinion, as to (1) the need for improving present 
methods of drying yarn in the sizing operation, and (2) 
ways in which you feel such improvement may be achieved.” 
Reaction to this question was general agreernent that drying 
methods should be improved. E. A. Bentley, assistant su- 
perintendent of Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, reported that 
a gas-fired, infra red arrangement is half as expensive as 
steam. The set-up runs 60 yards per minute, with heat re- 
quirements higher in proportion to increased speed. Other 
advantages, Mr. Bentley reported, are increased cleanliness, 


need for less floor space, and where cylinders will flatten - 


yarn, infra red will not. 


A section of those in attendance for the recent Textile Operating Exec- 


utives of Georgia meeting in Atlanta. 


“We would like to have a thorough discussion on the 
slashing of synthetic and blended yarns,’ stated the ques- 
tionnaire distributed among T. O. E. G. members prior to 
the meeting. ‘A number of Georgia mills have entered this 
field, and we hope those with experience will discuss in 
detail the methods and procedures they have found ad- 
vantageous.”” H. T. Gilbert, superintendent of Athens Mfg. 
Co., stated that ‘‘sizing rayon is a trial-and-error proposi- 
tion. Corn starch with a binder is good on viscose.’’ He 
reported that there is much more elongation in a viscose 
warp than a cotton warp, and recommended that slashers 
be run at as low a temperature as possible. Dextrine and 
gelatin were found to be the best for blends containing 
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viscose and acetate; more shedding was found with spun 
synthetics than with cotton yarns, 

Please give us your practice in connection with the op- 
eration and maintenance of tying-in machines, either sta- 
tionary or portable. What practices and rules have you 
found most helpful, for example, to reduce rolled or cross- 
ed ends, for replacing broken ends on patterns, etc. ?’’ One 
plant reported that it has six men operating tying-in ma- 
chines; each operator cleans and lubricates his machine at 
the end of his shift, and adjustments are made each week. 
Another plant has four stationary machines, each run by 


an operator and helper team; cleaning is carried out once 


a week, and each unit gets an overhaul every four weeks. 
A number of the mills depend on the machinery manufac- 
turer for service, while others spread repair and mainte- 
nance among regular employees. All stress the importance 
of checking for broken ends before patterns are taken out. 

“What method should be followed in changing blankets 
on squeeze rolls? Should they be changed and boiled out, 
or should they just be trimmed as they wear out and thrown 
away?’ Discussion indicated that there were many differ- 
ent methods and that each blanket lasted an average of 200 
hours. A number of: plants trim their blankets as they are 
worn. Boiling of blankets has not been found successful. 

Please give any information, from experience or observa- 
tion, on the use of any form of variable speed drive and 
moisture control on slashers.”’ A great deal of information 
on this subject was furnished in a prepared paper delivered 
by David W. Choate, Atlanta representative for the Brown 
Instrument Division of Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Control, said Mr. Choate, is most important in respect 
to volume of size, temperature (205° F. is best), and cook- 
ing time. ‘‘It 1s desirable to produce slashed warps as near- 
ly uniform as possible. Further, the more science and the 
less art we can introduce into slashing warp yarns, by re- 
ducing the importance of the human factor and other 
variables, the closer we can come to making each loom 
beam alike. .. . Improved quality results from producing 
warps with the proper moisture content, maximum strength, 
flexibility and residual elongation. These will not break 
and cause second-grade cloth to be woven. Uniform feel 
and appearance of the finished fabric result from attention 
to these factors in quality control.” 


Weaving Discussion 

Discussion of the eight weaving questions was led by 
G. H. Smith, assistant manager of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
plant at Lindale. First discussed was “What is the best 
method of checking looms for general upkeep?” A ma- 
jority of Georgia mills have put either second hands or 
fixers in charge of loom upkeep. Looms in most plants are 
checked when the warp is out, with the fixer doing the 
initial checking and the second hand checking on him in 
turn. Keeping of proper records on each loom was stressed 
in nearly every reply. Neither periodical inspections or 
concentrated checking of one particular loom motion were 
described as entirely satisfactory. In one plant the second 
hand does the checking, gives instructions to a fixer, keeps 
a carbon copy of the instructions to see that repairs have 
been made. In another plant a fixer on the first shift has 
charge of even-numbered looms, and one on the second 
shift maintains odd-numbered looms. 

“What method do you use for cleaning looms? Who 
cleans the looms and how often? Do you blow the drop 
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wires at regular intervals and not blow other parts of the 
loom?’’ Answers to this question indicated that cleaning 
time intervals are governed generally by various cloth con- 
structions on looms. Some looms are cleaned when warps 
are out with a mixture of engine oil and mineral spirits. 
One plant has its loom cleaners rove down alleys during 
each eight-houf shift. The Trion Co. blows off looms every 
24 hours. Pepperell Mfg. Co. at Lindale has a special 
blow-off crew which operates during the third shift when 
looms are not in operation. Special attention in nearly every 
mill is given to blowing off drop wires frequently in order 
to prevent fires which can be caused oy sparks from the 
electrode bars igniting lint. 


Left to right: R. P. Hardeman, superintendent of Riegel Textile Corp. at 
Trion, Ga., vice-chairman of the T. O. E. G.; Joe L. Jennings, superin- 
tendent of the Fairfax Mills Division of West Point Mfg. Co., general 
chairman; Robert Philip, president of Callaway Institute, Inec., at La- 
Grange, Ga., elected for his 25th term as secretary of the operating 
executives organization; Lawrence R. Brumby, factory manager for Bibb 
Mfg. at Macon, retiring general chairman; and G. H. Smith, assistant 
manager for Pepperell Mfg. Co. at Lindale, who was chairman of the 
weaving panel during last month's meeting. 


Reaction to the request for a discussion of methods used 
in teaching weavers brought out the fact that the most im- 
portant factor is to select a good instructor. Training time 
averages about 12 weeks, varying anywhere from two 
months to two years and depending on aptitude and de- 
gree of weaving skill required. Nearly all plants prefer to 
select trainees from among battery hands or other employees 
who already have had experience in the weave room. 

“What are the advantages, if any, of bracing looms with 
extra bearings on the crank and cam shafts, etc.? (a) What 
type of loom shows best results?; (b) Can speed of loom 
be increased regardless of fabric type?; (c) If speed of 
loom cannot be increased, is there any noticeable decrease 
in mechanical breaks which would give the fixer more time 
to devote to special problems which would improve 
quality ?”” The general concensus was that “E’’ Model looms 
seem to show best results with such bracing. Some plants 
have not speeded up their looms and have secured better 
efhciency and lower maintenance costs; those which are 
operating at higher speeds generally get a lower efhciency. 

“Have you had any trouble with baggy selvages or cloth 
weaving slack on one side? What was done to eliminate 
this condition ?”’ Trouble of this type, which nearly all mills 
seem to experience, was traced in some cases to improper 
slashing. It was brought out by several members that baggy 
selvages are found on looms with a double spring wind-up 
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motion on the cloth roll travis, the remedy being to equip 
the wind-up motion with a single spring. 

“What is the cause and remedy of an excessive amount 
of broken quills on the transfer?’’ A number of individual 
causes of this trouble were cited, and a simple remedy was 
cited in each case—good loom fixing. When asked “What 
is the best method of fastening high-speed looms to the 
floor?,”’ the general conclusion reached was that lag screws 
are no good, bolts are fair, and felt pads are excellent. Felt 
pads are employed either on concrete or wooden floors, but 
do not work so well when looms are driven by belts from 
overhead. Some plants are using felt pads under other ma- 
chines such as warpers, spoolers and spinning frames. ‘Do 
you take off cloth at the cut mark? If so, what method is 
used ?’’ In most mills the weavers flag the loom and have a 
cloth boy remove cloth, while in a few plants weavers 
themselves take off the cloth. About half of the plants take 
off cloth at the cut mark, while others remove cloth when 
there is a certain diameter or yardage on the rolls. 


Rayon Price Situation Is Clarified 


The Office of Price Administration recently issued a 
clarifying statement with regard to rayon prices, in answer 
to numerous conflicting reports that have been in circula- 
tion. As expressed by Eugene A. Messner, director of the 
consumer goods division, the major move now in the plan- 
ning stage, with regard to rayon fabrics, is to remove price 
impediments to the production of staple pre-war rayon con- 
structions and to encourage increased output. Under the 
industry earnings standard, no price rise on rayon fabrics is 
necessary, as earnings of the industry are excellent, Mr. 
Messner pointed out. Price incentives can be provided on 
supply grounds, however, as was done recently on wool 
fabrics, to stimulate production of basis fabrics which, be- 
ing priced at a loss, have been largely sa in favor of 
profitable new fabrics. 

The second part of the proposed program is to accom- 
plish a much-needed tightening up in the establishment of 
“in-line” prices, which is the practice of obtaining a ceiling 
price for a new material by “‘in-lining’ it with the fabric 
most nearly similar to one made in the base period. No 
in-line prices which have already been approved by O. P. A. 
will be cancelled, Mr. Messner emphasized. Whatever 
system is developed, in co-operation with industry, for 
working out equitable and fairly uniform prices on new 
fabrics will be used to fix prices henceforth, when manu- 
facturers apply to O. P. A. for approval. Thus, the only 
manufacturers affected will be those who have been using 
wrong prices. Properly approved prices for in-lined fabrics 
will remain as is. 


Britain To Use Yarns From Continent 


Faced with a serious bottleneck in the cotton and woo) 
textile industries, Great Britain is planning to use German, 
Austrian and Italian plants to spin yarn for subsequent 
reshipment to Britain for weaving, according to a recent 
statement by H. A. Marquard, secretary for overseas trade. 
As more yarn and fabrics become available the government 
policy will be to increase the general export allocation to 
give producers free choice in exporting to whichever mar- 
kets they like, rather than expand the present enforced 
system of fixing export quotas for specific markets. 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


Electric Wiring For Power 


Part Two of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N Part One of this series we discussed the problem of 
electric power wiring for a typical cotton mill, taking 
into consideration the various steps necessary for planning 
such an installation. We stated that there are generally 
seven of these steps, which run as follows: (1) Total horse- 
power requirements; (2) Voltage of the system; (3) Num- 
ber and size of transformers in the bank; (4) Location of 
transformer bank with respect to the mill load center; (5) 
Location and sizes of main power service entrance and 
switchboard, with branch circuits; (6) Lightning and 
surge protection; and (7) Provisions for auxiliary power 
and light requirements. | 
In working down through these steps we summed up 
the total horsepower and found it to be 1,425 H. P., with 
a break-down into branch circuits as follows: No. 1 Branch 
Feeder Circuit, 345 H. P.; No. 2 Branch Feeder Circuit, 
360 H. P.; No. 3 Branch Feeder Circuit, 360 H. P.; and 
No. 4 Branch Feeder Circuit, 360 H. P. This leaves the 
matter of a circuit for auxiliary power, such as humidifiers, 
warpers,, or other miscellaneous equipment, and a circuit 
for lighting, for solution, which we might well take up at 
this time. 

This plant, operating on 550-volt electric power, would 
require a bank of three transformers, rated 10 K. V. A. 
each, for transformation of this potential (550 volts) to 
lower voltage for humidifiers and low-voltage warper room 
equipment, etc., which will in turn require a branch cir- 
cuit from the switchboard, which we might call the auxil- 
‘jary branch circuit. 

After this, our next consideration is the branch circuit 
for the transformers for stepping down the 550-volt power 
current to the proper voltage for lighting throughout the 
mill. The first step to take in this matter is that of the 
amount of power necessary for such requirements, which 
can be determined by multiplying the total floor area of the 
mill and office, etc., by two, (that is, two watts per square 
foot of floor space) which gives the total wattage require- 
ment for the mill as a whole. | 


Therefore, in working out this floor area we find that 


there are 48 bays on the first floor and 28 bays on the sec- 
ond floor (all bays being eight feet), which gives a total 
length of 48 plus 28 equals 76 bays at eight each, which 
gives a figure of 608 feet. Multiplying this by the width 
of the building, which is 75 feet, gives a floor area of 45.,- 
600 square feet. Add to this the area of the machine shop 
floor, 30 feet by 40 feet, or 1,200 square feet. Also, the 
office, approximately 40 feet by 60 feet, or 2,400 square 
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feet. All of this results in a total of 49,200 square feet 


-area to be provided for with lighting. 


Now for the total wattage, multiply this area of 49,200 | 
square feet by two (two watts per square foot),. which 
gives 98,400 watts of lighting current necessary, or 98.4 
K. V. A. of transformation from 550 volts to 110/220 
volts, which brings us to the point of determining the 
three-phase load on the 550-volt branch feeder circuit for 
this part, balanced as nearly as possible between phases. 


To do this, we apply the basic power formula: 


KVA = volts * amperes < 1.73, 


1000 


and (neglecting the power factor in lighting) change it to 
suit Our requirement in finding the load in amperes, as 
follows: 

KVA X 1000_—_.98.4 & 1000 98 400 
Amperes = — = on 

Volts 1.73 «550K 1.73 951.5 

which we shall, for the purpose of convenience, consider as 
being taken care of by a 100-ampere, three-pole, 550-volt 
switch or breaker. 

Now, about this lighting load which we have estimated 
at two watts per square foot, there is a lot of room for dis- 
cussion. First, you might say that the estimated wattage” 
per square foot is entirely dependent on the foot candle 
intensity of lighting desired in any particular department. 
Second, you would consider the requirement for such light- 
ing intensities in those departments. For instance, take 
the case of the average card room, which, due to the par- 
ticular kind of processes carried on there and the type of 
work necessary, you would settle on 20 to 22 foot candles 
of light intensity, which calls for approximately 100 square 
feet of area per fixture (Double-40 watt tubes) using 100 
watts total (in both tubes and transformer-ballast), which 
would give a lighting load of one watt per square foot. 

For the spinning, twisting, winding and warper rooms 
you should provide for more light, higher foot candle in- 
tensities, better seeing, because of the smaller size of the 


— 103 Amps. 


product which is just coming into the yarn stage, for which 


you need 30 to 35-foot candles intensity, calling for ap- 
proximately 70 to 75 square feet per fixture (three tubes— 
40 watts each) using 150 watts total, and making a lighting 
load of approximately two watts per square foot. 

So, you can see that while a part of the mill might have 
only a load of one watt per square foot, the remaining and 
major part of the mill would require two watts per square 
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‘SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANT: 


E generally comes alone to see you. You 
called for him because something’s gone 
wrong with a machine or process... 

Now you tell him about it, and it turns out 
he knows a lot about equipment just like 
yours. Nine chances out of ten he can tell you 
right off what to do. You feel better right away. 

And the tenth chance? Well, that’s the tough 
nut. Our man goes away... and comes back 
double! Yes, he brings another man who may 
be a chemist... or a former machine designer 
. or a former shop superintendent . . . but 
definitely a specialist. These two men between 
them can almost always fix your tough nut 
problem. 

But how about that one problem that stumps 
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’ We thrive on the 


both men? Now you get something special! 
The research laboratory enters the picture 

. a new formula is developed .. . the refin- 
ery produces a trial lot... and you receive a 
sample. | 

You try the new stuff — and it’s O.K.! Then 
you tell your Boss: “Sure was a headache, but 
here’s how I licked it...” 

And you did! Didn’t you think of calling the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer? 


* 
Call your local Shell Representative, or write 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 


50th Street, New York 20, New York; or 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California. 
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foot, making an overall requirement of two watts per square 
foot very desirable in providing for full capacity in the 
electrical system. Now, with all of this having been worked 
out, this brings us to the next stage of this problem, which 
is that of circuit analysis. 


Branch Feeder Circuit No. | 


Referring to the Oct. 1, 1946, issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN 


for the horsepower ratings of the - various departments 
served by this feeder, we find that we have a total of 345 
horsepower load, which, on the usual basis (at 550 volts) 
of one ampere of current per horsepower, requires a cir- 
cuit of cable of. sufficient size to carry the load in accordance 
with the National Electric Code, Article 430, Section 4314, 
which reads as follows: | 

“Conductors supplying several motors: Conductors sup- 
plying two or more motors shall have a current carrying 
capacity of not less than 125 per cent of the full-load cur- 
rent rating of the highest rated motor in the group plus 
the swm of the full-load rating of the remainder of the 
motors in the group (see example No. 5, Chapter 10, and 
diagram No. 15, Chapter 11 in the Code).”’ 

To correctly determine the size of cable, then, for this 
branch circuit (No. 1) we must not only know the require- 
ments of the code, but we must know the break-down of 
horsepower load on the various circuits branching off from 
this main branch circuit (No. 1). The accompanying dia- 
gram will show this break-down. 


_TO WARPER ROOM—20 HP 
_TO ELEVATOR—I5 HP 
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Further information regarding the allowable current 
carrying capacities of the various types of conductors, in 
amperes, as regulated by the new, 1946 National Electrical 
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Code, Table No. 1, will be necessary. These are briefly 
given, as follows: 


Size Type R Type RH TypeVC 
14 15 15 25 
12 20 20 30 
10 30 30 40 
8 40 45 30 
6 55 65 70 
10 : 85 90 
2 9) 115 120 
l 110 130 140. 
Q 125 150 155 
00 145 175 185 
000 165 200 210 
195 230 235 
250,000 215 255 27 
300,000 240 285 300 
350,000 260 310 325 
500,000 320 4,35 405 


Now, with all of this information at hand, let’s work 
this problem out and have our various solutions made up 
by next month, at which time we will take up right here — 
and go right on through the rest of the job, including 
proper fusing, conduit sizes, arrangements, etc. 


Textile School Deans Hold Meeting 


The National Council of Textile School Deans at its 
semi-annual conference held in Philadelphia last month 
pledged its full support of the Federal research program on 
cotton. The conference was held under the sponsorship of 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute Foundation. The textile 
school representatives indicated a willingness to take on 
some of the work of the project through contractual re- 
search and went on record as making available for the cot- 
ton study the facilities of their institutions. 

Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the North Carolina State 
College school of textiles presided and led a discussion of 
current placement problems of textile schools. It was re- 
vealed that the textile industry's present demand for trained 
manpower from schools is almost 15 times above the num- 
ber of graduates available, and it was estimated that it may 
require another five years befote the educational end can 
satisfy the full manpower needs of the industry. 

One important resolution adopted at the meeting called 
for “participation with the textile division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in bringing about closer 
co-operation between the textile industry. and the textile 
colleges in order to advance, and make more useful, the 
general textile educational system.” 


Possibility of a fiber from feathers was mentioned by 
Harold P. Lundgren of the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif., speaking before the recent con- 
vention of the American Chemical Society in Chicago. Mr. 
Lundgren said ‘Western Regional Research Laboratory in- 
vestigation of fibers from feathers is directed toward uncov- 
ering a new fiber, not just another fiber to compete with 
wool, cotton or other farm products, but rather. one that will 
have new and improved characteristics, that is, built-in and 
controlled properties, fitting it for some specific industrial 
use.” He pointed out also that Department of Agriculture 
scientists have found it possible to transform feathers into 
synthetic fibers having promising characteristics. 
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He Works for You... Are they Glad? 


What about it? Are the families of your workers content, or are they urging 
them to look for another job? 


| The old days when employers did nothing for their workers beyond the weekly 


pay check are over. It’s the extras that cement employer-employee relations. 


One of the most constructive things an employer can do is to provide group 


insurance protection for his workers. The Pilot Life will design a plan to 


suit your individual organization, with benefits to cover sickness, surgery, 


hospitalization, maternity and loss of life. 


Write today and have a Pilot Group Specialist survey your organization. 


: You will find it profitable in the long run to give your workers family security 
through Pilot Group Protection. 


Write today to 


GROUP DEPARTMENT 


GREENSBORO, N. C. O. F. STAFFORD, President 
Serving the South Since 1903 


| THE PILOT 
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The Same Old Song | 


John L. Lewis “manufactured a pretext” for a strike of 
coal miners when he charged that the United States Govern- 
ment had “‘violated its agreement with the miners.” 

It is the same old song which John L. Lewis has sung 
every time it has suited him to break a contract and call out 
the coal miners. 

Dropping back ten years, we quote the following news- 
paper dispatch: 


Washington, Jan. 5, 1937.—Appalachian soft coal operators to- 
night accused John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
of ‘manufacturing a pretext’ for a coal strike this winter in saying 
the operators had violated their contract with the miners. 

There had been no violation of contract then and there 
has been no violation of agreement now. John L. Lewis 
has absolutely no regard for his word or for any contract 
which he signs and knows that the weakling we call Mr. 
President will give him anything he demands. 

J. A. Krug seemed inclined to stand his ground against 
John L. Lewis but a rather young Navy officer, Capt. N. H. 
Collison, who had been given authority far beyond that 
justified either by his age or ability, stood ready to give 
Lewis everything he demanded and President Truman's 
statement that there would be no strike assured Lewis that 
his every demand would be met. 

John L. Lewis again takes the American public by the 
throat and forces it to pay higher prices for coal in order 
that his already overpaid miners may obiain excessive wages. 


The A. F. of L. Lost 


We recently mentioned the C. I. O. as losing an election 
at the Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., but the 
A. F. of L. writes us that it was its election. 

If the A. F. of L. wishes credit for getting licked it is 
all right with us and it did strike us as peculiar that after 
our exposure of the affiliation of the C. I. O. with Negroes, 
160 employees of the Guilford Hosiery Mills would vote to 
affiliate with them. 
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Wagner Act Must Be Amended 


As this is written before election day, we do not know 
whether the Democrats or Republicans will control the next 
Congress but no matter who wins, there is one must before 
Congress and that is, that the Wagner Act must be amended 
and must no longer be unfairly administered. 

The interpretation of the Wagner Act rather than pro- 
visions of the act itself have made it unfair and one-sided. 

New Deal members of the National Labor Relations 
Board wrote into the Wagner Act things which it did not 
contain and made it an instrument of unfairness. 

Senator Wagner of New York, author of the bill, said 
during the debate prior to its enactment: 


It does not compel anyone to make a contract of any kind if no 
terms are arrived at that are satisfactory to him. The very essence 
of collective bargaining is that either party shall be free to withdraw 
if its conditions are not met. 

Senator Wagner also said: 

There is nothing in the bill which favors the closed yshop. It 
provides merely that closed shop agreements may be made, but only 


in those states where they are now legal, by — agreements 
between employers and employees. 


The following letter appeared in the New York Sun in 
November, 1936: 


To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: A recent editorial article in The 


Sun included the statement that the National Labor Relations Law, 


which I sponsored, required an employer “‘to sign an agreement 
compelling all workers in a plant unit to belong to a labor organi- 
zation—when the organization is representative of a majority.” 

That statement is incorrect. The law does not require any em- 
ployer to sign any agreement of any kind. Congress has no power 
to impose such a requirement. An agreement pre-supposes mutual 
consent. The law merely requires that an employer bargain collec- 
tively with his workers, which means that he shall receive their 
representatives and engage in a fair discussion, in the hope that 
terms may be voluntarily agreed upon by both sides without recourse 
of strife. 

The law does not nde any circumstances require any employer 
to sign an agreement forcing any worker to join any union, whether 
it be a union representing the majority of his employees or not. On 
the contrary, it specifically makes it an unfair labor practice for an 
employer “by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employ- 
ment or any term or condition of employment, to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labor organization.’’ The law does 
permit a closed shop agreement, but only where it is voluntary on 
the part of both the employer and the majority of his employees. 


_ Voluntary closed shop agreements have long been in common use 


and upheld by the courts in many States of the Union, including 
New York. 

I am well aware that there are many who sincerely doubt the 
wisdom of this statute, although it does no more than to protect a 
right recognized repeatedly by Congress, as well as by common law 
courts and not denied in principle by anyone—the simple right of 
the working man to make a free choice of any union or of no union. 


ROBERT F. WAGNER. 
United States Senate, Washington, Nov. 2, 1936. 


Contrast these statements by the author of the Wagner 
Act with the interpretations written into same by members 
of the Labor Relations Board and the rulings handed down 
by them 

For instance, contrast Senator Wagner's statement with 
the “maintenance of membership” provision which origi- 
nated with President Frank P. Graham of the University of 
North Carolina while a member of the Labor Board and 
which forced employers to discharge employees who of 
their own volition refused to continue to pay dues to the 
union. 

The first court decision upon the Wagner Act was by a 
two to one decision; the United States Circuit Court of 
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Appeals, sitting in San Francisco, held that the National 
Labor Relations Act (the Wagner Law) was unconstitu- 
tional in its collective bargaining provisions. 

The opinion, written by the presiding justice, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, former Secretary of the Navy, found that the act 
deprived the employer of the right freely to contract with his 
employees, that it coerced the employer and in effect de- 
stroyed the right of any individual or group of employees 
who may not belong to a union from entering into agree- 


ments with the employer, and that even if the act were 


narrowed to deal only with employers and employees actively 
engaged in interstate commerce there would still be a serious 
question as to whether or not it was a proper exercise of the 
Federal power. 

Constitutionality of the Wagner Act was, however, sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court in a five to four 
decision which included the following statement: 


The Act does not compel agreements between employers and em- 
ployees. It does not compel any agreement whatever. 

Chief Justice Hughes, although he voted with the major- 
ity in the Wagner Act decision, said in his decision: 

The act does not interfere with the normal exercise of the right 
of the employer to select his employees or to discharge them. The 
employer may not, under cover of that right, intimidate or coerce his 
employees with respect to their self-organization and representation, 
and on the other hand, the board is not entitled to make its authority 
a pretext for inteference with the right to discharge when that right 
is exercised for other reasons than such intimidation and coercion. 

The law in question goes no further than to safeguard the right 
of employees to self-organization and to select representatives of 
their own choosing for collective bargaining or other mutual pro- 
tection without restraint or coercion by their employer. 


Nowhere does the act itself or any statement by Senator 


Wagner or any court decision say that an employer was 
prohibited from talking, or writing, to his employees and 
urging them not to join the union. 

Nowhere is there a provision which forces an employer 
to discharge a competent employee solely because he ceased 
to pay dues to the union. : 

Chief Justice Hughes specifically stated that right to dis- 
charge employees, for reasons other than intimidation and 


coercion, remains with the employers, and yet employers 


who discharged employees for acts of violence have been 
forced to pay them wages for the entire time*they were 
away from the mill. 

The Wagner Act has operated under interpretations writ- 
ten into same by pro-labor members of labor boards instead 
of the provisions of the act. 

We understand that even Senator Wagner admits that it 
should be revised and the coming Congress, whether it be 
controlled by Democrats or Republicans, should take prompt 
action looking towards amendments which will make it fair 
to both employees and employers and take away from mem- 
bers of labor boards the power to write into the act provi- 
sions which it never contained. 


Georgians Visit Raleigh Textile School 


Recently Dean Herman Dickert of the A. French School 
of Textiles at Georgia Tech, accompanied by a group of 
prominent Georgia textile manufacturers, visited and in 
spected the School of Textiles at North Carolina State 
College. 

The textile manufacturers of Georgia are determined to 
make the school of textiles at Georgia Tech the equal of 
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any in the United States and their visit was for the purpose 
of studying the progress which has already been made at 
N. C. State College. 

They have definitely decided to use the funds of the 
Educational Foundation of Georgia to provide salary sup- 
plements and thereby obtain outstanding men as teachers. 


C. 1. 0. Running From Elections 


The C. I. O. has recently lost so many elections that it is 
now running away from them rather than make its record 
worse than it is. 

When the C. I. O. came South last spring to organize 
the textile industry, it leaders announced that they were 
going to spend $1,000,000 and to the top men in their 
racket they pledged that there would be at least $1,000,000 


per year turned in from the collection of dues in the South. 


Some’ of those who came South will be going home soon, 
for the C. I. O. is now collecting less dues from Southern 
mill employees than before they came and the top racketeers 
will not for long take money out of the union treasury to 
pay for a long list of fat salaries and expense accounts. _ 

When the C. I. O. reaches the point that it calls off elec- 
tions rather than take the risk of defeat it is nearing the end 
of its chain. | 

On the day before a C. I. O. election at the Conover (N. 
C.) Full-Fashion ashes Mills it was cancelled. 

The C. I. O. also cancelled an election at the Old Domin- 
ion Box Co. at Charlotte but Manager E. S. Dillard promptly 
prevailed upon Dr. George D. Heaton, prominent Baptist 
minister and labor relations authority, to hold an election: 

The company stood entirely aside while Dr. Heaton held 
and personally supervised an election which resulted as 
follows: 

The C. I. O. had for several months been trying to organ- 
ize the employees of the plant and claimed that a majority 

of the employees were members of the union. 

The election was cancelled in order to prevent an exposure 
of the union position but Manager Dillard put them on the 
spot by getting Dr. Heaton to hold an election . 

‘Manager Dillard charged collusion between the C. 1. O. 
and the North Carolina representatives of the National La- 
bor Relations Board and seems to have the facts with him. 

The C. I. O. has called off another election which it was 
certain to lose but we cannot now recall its location. The 
C. I. O. would have done well if it had called off the elec- 
tion at the Lanett (Ala.) Bleaching & Dye Works, for it 
resulted as follows: | 

We have reports that the C. I. O. has won several more 
elections in tobacco plants where the employees are almost 
100 per cent Negroes, but it is losing so many elections in 
plants where the employees are white that it is now on the 
run and with the collusion of National Labor Relations 
Board representatives calls off elections which are certain to 
be lost. 

As far as the South is concerned the .C. I. O. is. rapidly 
becoming recognized as a Negro union and one which is 
much interested in forcing white people to live and work 
with Negroes upon the basis of social equality. 
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CONSTRUCTION, NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


SHARON, S. C.—Attempts are being made by Gastonia, 
N. C., interests to establish a small yarn manufacturing plant 
in Sharon. So far a suitable building has not been located. 


New Or.eAns, La.—Lane Cotton Mills Co. has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a warehouse costing 
$73,000. Plans are being drawn up by the architectural firm 
of Favrot & Reed. 


Grover, N. C.—The business set-up of Minette Mills 
has been changed from a partnership to a corporation with 
authorized capital stock of $500,000 and subscribed stock of 
$50,000. 


DaLTon, Ga.—West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. has acquired 
part of the stock of Cabin Crafts, Inc., one of the largest 
and a pioneer producer of tufted textile items. Cabin Crafts 
operates a large tufted textile plant and finishing plant at 


Dalton, and recently has put into operation a rug mill at 
Cleveland, Tenn. : 


PENDLETON, S. C.—-The Pendleton plant of the old Gos- 
sett Mills chain has been sold by Textron Southern, Inc., to 
Blue Ridge Yarn Mills, a corporation chartered recently with 
$50,000 capital. Officers of the new firm are T. Frank Wat- 
kins of Anderson, S. C., president; William L. Watkins, 
vice-president; and John C. Watkins, secretary. 


DuBLIN, GA.—A $764,980 contract for construction of a 
woolen plant in Dublin has been awarded to C. M. Guest & 
Sons of Anderson, S. C., by M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., a 
subsidiary of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


PUNTA GorDA, FLa.——Officials of Palmetto Fibre Corp., 
headed by Vice-President Charles A. Goldsmith, have an- 
nounced plans for the firm’s first plant, which is expected to 
cost nearly a million dollars. Approximately 1,500 persons 
will be employed. The company will manufacture rope, 
twine, cotton baling and upholstery material from the pal- 
metto plant. A second plant is contemplated for the future. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Ofhcers were elected and payment 
of two dividends authorized at the first meeting of the board 
of directors of the newly consolidated J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., held here last month. R. T. Stevens of New York was 
elected chairman of the board; J. P. Stevens, Jr., New York, 
president, and William Fraser, New York, treasurer. Vice- 
presidents elected were: S. M. Beattie, Greenville; W. C. 
Bennett, New York; H. C. Carter and W. J. Carter, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; M. C. Edwards, New York; R. G. Emery, 
Greenville: T. W. Estes; New York: W. ]. Gallon, New 
York; R. E. Henry, Greenville; Abbot Stevens, New York; 
J. H. Sutherland, New York; H. N. Stevens, New York, 
and G. N. Tower, New York. Dividend payments on the 
3,459,992 outstanding shares of common authorized were: 
a special year-end dividend of 75 cents a share payable Oct. 
28 to stockholders of Oct. 18; and the first quarterly divi- 
dend of 371/, cents a share, payable Jan. 31 to stockholders 
of Jan. 15. The board adopted the declaration of quarterly 
dividends as a policy. Attending the meeting were: S. M. 
Beattie, Greenville; W. H. Beattie, Greenville; W. C. Ben- 
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nett, New York; Henry Black, North Andover, Mass.; H. 
C. Carter, Greensboro; W. J. Carter, Greensboro; Norman 
A. Cocke, Charlotte; M. C. Edwards, New York; R. G. 
Emery, Greenville; T. W. Estes, New York; William Fraser, 
New York; Alester G. Furman, Greenville; Robert Gage,, 
Chester; W. J. Gallon, New York; R. E. Henry, Greenville; 
Leroy Markert, New York; J. E. Sirrine, Greenville; H. N. 
Slater, New York; Abbot Stevens, J. P. Stevens, Jr., R. T. 
Stevens, J..H. Sutherland and G. N. Tower, all of New 
York. J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., as now reorganized, owns 


and operates 28 textile plants in the North and South, as 


well as the New York selling agency which bears that name. 


HicH Point, N. C.—Model Processing Co., Inc., is now 
in Operation on English Street, with combination yarns be- 
ing produced on 784 spindles. I. L. McDowell is president 
and general manager. The firm is capitalized at $100,000. 


_GADSDEN, ALA.—Heavy dobby goods are being produced 
on ten looms by Baljamar Weaving Co. in a small plant 
east of Gadsden. President of the firm, capitalized at $50,- 
000, is John F. Stith; secretary-treasurer is A. M. Stith, and 
J. M. James is superintendent. 


DANVILLE, VA.—What is considered to be the largest 
insurance policy ever writteri for a textile firm has been 
executed between Dan River Mills, Inc., and a New York 
City concern. It provides payment for medical visits and 
hospitalization either in the home or elsewhere; all neces- 
sary surgery is covered and the insuree may choose his or 
her own doctor. It covers 25,000 persons, all mill workers 
and their immediate relatives. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Stonecutter Mills Corp. has announced 
a contribution of approximately $149,000 to the Stone- 
cutter Employees Profit-Sharing and Benefit Plan. The plan 
is designed so as to enable male employees to retire at the 
age of 55, women employees at the age of 50. 


McCormick, S. C.—Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., will 
begin operations within 60 days in two newly constructed, 
highly modern plants costing $3,115,000 completely equip- 
ped, to process worsted on the cotton system from top to 
fabric, according to Roger Milliken, treasurer. First of these 
is a spinning plant at McCormick, which will be equipped 
with 20,000 spindles consisting of new equipment manu- 
factured by Whitin Machine Works for processing worsted 
yarn from top on the cotton system. The weaving mill is at 
Johnston, S. C., and will be equipped with 144 Crompton 
& Knowles box looms. Machinery for both plants, ordered 
almost four years ago, has been delivered. H. W. Kiser, 
vice-president in charge, and Earl Beeman, plant manager, 
respectively, of the firm’s Abbeville unit, will fill similar 
positions at the new plants. The plants are the last word in 
modernity, They will be windowless, air-conditioned struc- 
tures with concrete floors, walls and roofs. The McCormick 
spinning mill occupies 125,000 square feet, the weaving 
unit at Johnston about 90,000 square feet. Mills will be 
equipped with cafeterias. Fourteen homes for supervisory 
employees will supplement the McCormick plant and 18 
homes are being built at Johnston. 
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COTTON - RAYON - WOOL - SILK - NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 


Architects and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 
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GASTONIA, N. C 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- | 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
‘greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER SPENCER “BLACKIE” CARTER 
Charlotte, N. C. - Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 
. §&. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE 
Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


We have grown by learning. 


ONE Serve You Better 


Founded in 1912, we have grown up along with the textile industry. 


Adapting and improving our service . . . increasing our experience . . . continually seeking 
we have had always ONE AIM ... 


JENKINS . 7 4 / TO GIVE BETTER AND BETTER 
SERVICE TO A GREAT AND 


SPINNING CYLINDERS GROWING INDUSTRY. 


methods of increasing machine efficiency . . . 


JENKIN 


wet aAL S$ 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Everett G. Ackart has retired as chief en- 
gineer of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and Granville M. Read has succeeded him. 
-Mr. Read has been assistant chief engineer 
of Du Pont since 1943. 


Mrs. Donna Cannon has been appointed 
to head the promotion department of Con- 
cordia-Gallia Corp., New York City. 


Ralph F. Culver has retired as manager 
of the Providence, R. I., office of the Ciba 
Co., Inc., New York City, and Raymond 
W. Jacoby of the New York office has as- 
sumed the duties of Providence branch man- 
ager. 


Walter P. Rutley has resigned as president 
of Kearny Mfg. Co., Kearny, N. J., and is 
now associated with Atkinson, Haserick & 
Co. of Boston, Mass., textile machinery 
agents and commission merchants. 


R. H. Wheeler of New York has been 
elected president of Dyersburg (Tenn.) 
Cotton Products, Inc. Parkes Armistead, 
Nashville banker, was elected vice-president 
and chairman of the board. 


William C. Arial has been named super- 


intendent of Grace Cotton Mill Co., Ruther- 
_fordton, N. C., succeeding David Sherrill, 
who moved to Spartanburg, S. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Enoch Edwards as _ purchasing 
agent. Mr. Edwards was recently released 
from the Air Corps after 31> years service. 
J. B. Henriques of the New York office will 
continue as director of purchases. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Everett, Mass., 
recently announced the following territorial 
assignments for salesmen in its newly organ- 
ized textile chemicals department: W. R. 
Battersby, Maine, New Hampshire and 
northeastern Massachusetts; T. E. Lannefeld, 
Rhode Island, southeastern Massachusetts 
and eastern Connecticut; E. $8. Lamont, New 
York, .excepting New York City, Vermont, 
western Massachusetts and western Con- 
necticut; C. F. Bishop, New York City, 
upper Pennsylvania and upper New Jersey; 
F. K. Burre, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina; R. Gow, III, 
Middle West; R. N. Foster, Southern states. 


Rufus S. Frost has been elected treasurer 
of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., succeeding Edward F. 
Green, who resigned because of poor health. 
Mr. Frost has been connected with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles 31 years, joining the organi- 
zation in 1915 after his graduation from 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univer- 
sity. 
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Francis R, Rody of Andover, Mass., has 
joined the textile chemicals division of L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York, as special 
technical representative and at present is en- 


gaged in supervising he applicaion of Fy-- 


brol 1115 in wool and worsted processing 
for a number of New England mills. 


Kenneth M. Dobbins, formerly connected 
with Firestone Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. 
C., recently left that firm to become assistant 
superintendent of Bloom Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia. 


George P. Torrence, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Link-Belt Co., Chicago, since July 1, 
1946, became président of the company Nov. 
1, succeeding William C. Carter. Mr. Carter, 
who had been president since December, 
1942, has retired from this position in ac- 
cordance with the company’s retirement 
plan. He continues as a director of the com- 
pany and as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the board. The other members of 
the committee are Howard Coonley and 
Russell Livermore. 


Harry Gold, vice-president in charge of 
sales and operation of the fabric division of 
Tubize Rayon Co. prior to its merger with 
Celanese Corp. of America, has resigned 
from Celanese. 


E. H. Steere, Jr., has joined the staff of 
Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., Charlotte, 
as sales representative with headquarters at 
Asheboro, NN. C. He was discharged from 
the Army Air Forces in May following five 
years of service. 


' Dr. Edwin J. Bernet, for the past seven 


years associated with the Naval Research 
Laboratory, has joined the staff of the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 
Va., to work in electronics. 


Burke M. McConnell, vice-president of 
Burlington Mills Corp. and associated with 
that organization for the past 13 years, has 
been promoted to the position of assistant 
general manager. Other recent administrative 
appointments include the following: D. A. 
Gryder has been placed in charge of the 
spun weaving division, with headquarters at 
Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur L. Burnett heads 
the newly-created spinning, knitting and 
woolen division; J. E. Garvin will direct 
the new filament throwing and weaving divi- 
sion; Grover C. Furr has been named man- 
ager of the hosiery division. Leroy A. Stad- 
ler, W. Bailey Sellars and S. Eugene Rowe 
are being transferred to the general staff; 
Mr. Stadler will be director of yarn and 
chemical research, and Mr. Rowe will direct 
the firm’s public relations. Financial research 
and operations analysis, to be carried out by 


the construction, engineering and mainte- 
nance department, will be under the direc- 
tion of K. H. Boydell. R. N. .Stokes, for- 
merly assistant department head, has been 
appointed controller. 


W. E. Vecsey, until recently manager of 
Aldora Mills at Barnesville, Ga., has been 
named to direct all textile 
Aldora's parent firm, General Tire & Rubber 
Co. His headquarters will be at Akron, 
Ohio. Leon E. Macomber, formerly asso- 
ciated ‘with Pepperell Mfg. Co. at Bidde- 
ford, Maine, has succeeded Mr. Vecsey at 
Barnesville. 


T. C. Stevenson of Madison, N. J., has 
been elected vice-president of Davidson 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills Corp., and Henry 
Rose of New York City has been named 
chairman of the boatd of directors. C. W. 
Byrd continues as president and treasurer 
and C. A: Potts as secretary. 


OBITUARY 


A. M. Fairley, 82, former executive of 
Waverly Mills, Inc., and a past president of 
the North Carolina Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, died Oct. 18 at his home in Laurin- 
burg, N. C. Survivors include his widow, a 
son, two daughters, a brother and four sis- 
ters. 


Robert H. Teat, 48, head of the New 
York promotion office of the Dunson Mills 
in La Grange, Ga., and one of the directors 
of the mills, died Oct. 29 of a heart attack 
in his New York office. Mr. Teat, a native 
of Atlanta, was for 25 years associated with 
Callaway Mills. He is survived by his wife 


and two sons. } 


Joseph M. Gamewell, for almost 20 
years in charge of Erlanger Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., died Oct. 19 in Orlando, Fla., after a 
long period of declining health. Widely 
known in textile circles, Mr. Gamewell had 
retired from active business about seven 
years ago. Survivors include his widow. and 
a son, 


Irvin Lewin, 56, for the past eight years 
general manager of Carter Fabrics Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., died Oct. 17 in Greens- 
boro. Survivors include his widow, a son, a 
daughter, and one brother and sister. 


Moses Ewing, 85, regarded as one of 
the foremost mercerizers in the country, died 
Oct. 23 at his home in Swarthmore, Pa. Mr. 
Ewing first entered the textile industry in 
1890 and retired in 1936, at which time he 
was president and general manager of Ew- 
ing-Thomas Corp. He is survived by three 
daughters and three sons. 
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Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


Sou. Representative 


jamest.tavriorn WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


TCMEMITALS 
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CLINTON INDUSTRIES, uc. 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY + UNIFORMITY + SERVICE 


We invite you to try NON-FLUID OIL at our 
expense to see how it will cut down yours. Send 
for a testing sample of the grade recommended 
for your type machinery. See for yourself that 
NON-FLUID OIL stays “alive” longer, outlasts 
ordinary lubricants 3 to 5 times, and provides 
cleaner, more dependable lubrication. 


Southern District Manager : 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. €. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES : 
Atlanta, Ga. @ Greenville, S.C. @ Charlotte. N. C€. 
Providence, R. @ Chicago, Ill. ©@ St. Louis. Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Please send testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL to be used in the 
following machinery : 


Company 
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EQUIPMENT 


Special False Bottom 
Featured in Tank 


The accompanying photograph 
shows a Rodney Hunt stainless steel 
tank with lattice-type false bottom, 
one of a wide variety manufactureed 
by the firm. These tanks may be had 
in round, oval, half-round, square, 
with round bottom—in fact almost any 
design to fit any storage or processing 
problem. 


All Rodney Hunt stainless steel 
tanks are pre-formed to stabilize pres- 


sure on its sides when filled with 
liquid. This exclusive patented feature 
(curve-of-strength construction) is said 
to insure greater strength, longer life, 
and trouble-free service. For further 
information write to Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 


Expansion Is Announced 
By Dun & Bradstreet 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., has an- 
nounced expansion of its marketing 
and research service with the return of 
former personnel from service with 
war agencies of the government and 
the addition of new personnel for this 
particular department. Members of the 
marketing and research staff are wide- 
ly experienced in business, government, 
and university research and bring to 
their work thorough professional train- 
ing and objective judgment. They have 
at their command all the resources and 
facilities of Dun & Bradstreet’s nation- 
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wide organization and of its foreign 
branches, affiliates, and correspondents 
in leading cities of the world. 

More than 1,500 full-time investi- 
gators are available for field interviews 


through 150 branch offices. The re- . 


search staff is composed of Ralph J. 
Watkins, Ph. D., director, marketing 


research; Shaw Livermore, Ph. D., as- . 


sociate director; Donald R. Longman, 
Ph. D., assistant director; Samuel P. 
Hayes, Jr., Ph. D., assistant director; 
Alfred Cahen, Ph. D., textile eco- 


nomist. Marketing advisors are Edwin — 


B. George, economist, Dun & Brad- 


- street, Inc., and Walter Mitchell, Jr., 


assistant to the president, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. 


New Product Introduced 
To Coatings Industry 


Announcement of a new aqueous 
film-forming material by Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich., holds special 
interest for the textile industry. Called 
Dow Latex 512, it will provide an im- 
mediate source of supply to those in- 
dustries facing current short supplies 
of edible vegetable oils such as linseed. 


Dow Latex 512 ts a combination of 


styrene and butadiene which when air 
dried forms a rubbery and tough film 
with excellent pigment binding prop- 
erties and a high protective value, the 
company said. Its compatability with 
many aqueous emulsions or dispersions 
of resins, oils, varnishes, starches, 


Jer Velvet Smooth 


UNION 
TEXTILE 
Yj CRAYONS 


21 COLORS WHITE 


$300 * 


PER CASE OF 4% GROSS 


UNION CRAYON CO. 


LITERATURE 


waxes, casein, plasticizers and water 
soluble gums and pigments is another 
of its important characteristics, The 
new product is in production and im- 
mediately available in 55-gallon non- 
returnable steel drums and tank cars. 


Maintenance of Concrete 
Discussed in Periodical 


Causes of concrete disintegration and 
how to make successful repairs along 
with other subjects pertinent to plant 
maintenance are discussed in the cur- 
rent issue of The Trowel, a bulletin 
published periodically by the Master 
Builders Co., Cleveland 3, Ohio. The 
12:page bulletin is devoted entirely to 
concrete maintenance and should prove 
of value to those concerned with such 
problems in their plants. A free copy 


of the bulletin will be supplied on 


written request to the company. 


Fluorescent Booklet 
Published by Sylvania 


Publication of a new Fluorescent 
Service and Maintenance Manual has 
been announced by Sylvania Electric 


You Can Eliminate 
Humidifier Trouble 


HUMISOL, a soluble pine solvent, 
keeps the humidifier system clean. 
No stopped up lines and no more 
heads to clean out when you use 
HUMISOL. It is easy to use, saves 
time, saves labor. 


Try HUMISOL, we guarantee 
results unconditionally. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. — Atlanta, Ga. 


The QUALITY LINE of Floor Finishes, 
Disinfectants, Cleaners, Deodorants 
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Products, Inc. Full details on fluores- 
cent lamp operation and the various 
problems encountered in the mainte- 
nance of fluorescent systems are con- 
tained in this 80-page book written 
for electrical contractors, wholesalers, 
lighting engineers and electricians. In 
addition to text material on trouble 


- shooting, testing procedures and clean- 


ing methods, there are many. illustra- 
tions and diagrams of different cir- 
cuits and test equipment which can be 
built in electrical shops. The manual 
costs $1 and can be had by writing 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Dept. 
MA-3, 211 Derby Street, Salem, Mass. 


Aerotex Resin M-3 
| Described In Bulletin 


-Aerotex Resin M-3, a basic mela- 
mine resin which is said to impart a 
wide range of characteristics to all sorts 
of fabrics, is described in a new bul- 
letin of the textile resin department, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. Used in different formulas with 
other compounds the new resin con- 
trols shrinkage and gives crease re- 
sistance to rayons, linens and cottons 
or mixtures of these, and effects dura- 
ble glazing on chintz. It is also used 


in formulas to bind pigments, for gas 
fading resistance to acetate rayons, fixa- 
tion of starches and gum, reduction of 
slippage and durable stiffness, particu- 
larly in cotton buckrams. and interlin- 
ings. The bulletin, No. 109, Aerotex 
Resin M-3, may be secured on appli- 
cation to the company. 


New Fire Extinguishing | 
Device Made Available 


A new dual-purpose nozzle for com- 
batting fire, the Foamite Airfoam-Gen- 
erating Nozzle, has been announced 
by American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. 
of Elmira, N. Y. The new nozzle, only 
214, inches in diameter at the widest 
part of the barrel, is fast in action, 
easy to work, light in weight and efh- 
cient in service. Airfoam is created me- 
chanically through a scientific mixing 
of water, air, and Foamite Airfoam 
Liquid within the nozzle, .and dis- 
charges the combined ingredients as 
Foamite Airfoam. The new product is 
considered especially suitable for ex- 
tinguishing fires in flammable oils, 
paints, and varnishes. It is dual-pur- 


pose and can be operated for either a 


foam stream or clear water stream at 
the option of the operator. 
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THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


RUTS 


in vour Saddle Bearings 


Saddles will become rutted, or 
grooved, like an old road, if used 
longer than intended. 


When this happens, it’s time to 
change, for grooved saddle bearings 
present an uneven surface to the 
neck of the roll, cause uneven pres- 


_ sure and therefore uneven yarn. 


Inspect your saddles at regular 
intervals and replace them when 
they've “earned” retirement. 


‘“It costs so little and saves so 
much.” | 


SADDLE FOR 
SACO-LOWELL 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Has device for oiling 
top rolls with very little 
attention. Saddle and 
stirrup removable as one 
unit. One of many different types 
that we furnish. | 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL, 
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Soap Distributing System 
Is Explained In Detail 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc., of Lowell, 


Mass., manufacturer of textile finish- 
ing machinery, has announced further 
details concerning its Fleet Line soap 
distributing system for fulling mills, 
washers, and other wet finishing equip- 
ment. 


It consists of a series of supply tanks 
with feed pipe line and return pipe 
line leading to and from the equip- 
ment. The soap is forced through the 
pipe line (see illustration) by means 
of a special motor driven pump. Each 
individual supply tank is provided 
with a shutoff valve both on the feed 
line and on the return line, and similar 
valves are also located on the branch 
lines leading to the individual fulling 
mills or other machines. Thus any unit 
can be cut out of production at will or 
all production units be cut out, in 
which case the pump is used to circu- 
late the soap through the system in 4 
continuous cycle so that it will main- 
tain a creamy, fluid consistency. | 

When used in conjunction with a 
soaping machine, this system iS equip- 
ped with automatic level control valves 


to keep the soap at a constant level, 


thus making for uniform results, A 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 
TYPE—Conditions and Identifies; 


Reduces Fly 
Write or Phone 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories in. 


strainer was introduced on the intake 
side of the pump to keep out foreign 
matter and the by-product benefits re- 
sulting from this strainer have proved 
even more important than direct sav- 
ings in labor, it is claimed. Primary 
purpose of this equipment is to elim- 
inate the hand method of distribution. 


Steel Heddle Has New | 
Selvage Strap Hook 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, announces production of a 
new selvage strap hook, designed 
around the company's popular original 
designed hook introduced several years 

ago, but containing 
gineered improvements giving the new 
product greater strength and speedier 
adjustment. Model No. 3 selvage strap 
hook is made of one piece of tempered 
steel, rust resisting plated, interlocked 
at the receiving end with a strong ten- 
sion, but not so strong as to make it 
difficult for the operator to press in the 


tongue, thereby disengaging the unique 


clamping mechanism. The round wire 


hook is slipped over the strap and re- 


tained at its extreme end. This hook 
gives the strap full bearing and there 
is neither catching nor rivet to come 
loose. | 


T. R. |. Offers Report 
On Woolen Mothproofing 


Moth proofing of Woolen Materials 
in Europe, an important report con- 
taining the findings of European ex- 
perts during the war on a subject of 
vital interest to the textile industry and 
retail trade, has been compiled and 
published by Textile Research Instt- 
tute, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. The problem of moth- 
proofing remains one of the most im- 
portant in the wool clothing and house- 


important en 


hold textile fields and with the in- 
creased emphasis on research expected 
for the solution of problems of this 
type, it is believed that the material 
presented in this: report represents an 
important contribution. The report was 
prepared by Werner von Bergen, con- 
sultant, Office of The Quartermaster 

General, from reports, documents and 
interviews obtained by the textile and 
chemical teams of Technical Service 


’ Forces, European Theatre, Technical 


Intelligence Branch, Procurement D1- 
vision. Price of the report is $1.50 and 
orders may be sent to the institute. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Report Again Wins Prize 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. for 
the second successive year has been 
awarded the ‘Oscar’ for the best an- 
nual report to stockholders in the rub- 
ber industry. The trophy was presented 
to A. L. Freedlander, president, at the 
annual award banquet held in New 
York City’ last month. Sponsored by 
the editors of Financial World, this 
years annual competition for stock- 
holders reports included more than 1,- 
500 entries representing 55 different 
industries in the United States and 
abroad. The prize-winning report was 
cited for excellence in editorial, finan- 
cial and statistical content as well as 
format, typography and illustrations. 


Ultra Violet Products, Inc., of Los 
Angeles has announced the publishing 
of a new six-page booklet, Fluoro- 
chemistry in Dyestuffs and Textile 
Science. Written by Jack DeMent, re- 
search chemist of Fluorescent Labora- 
tories, Portland, Ore., the booklet cov- 
ers the importance of ultra violet light, 
both artificial and natural, in produc- 
tion of dyestuffs and in relation to the 
modern textile industry. 


Leather Belting 


Westinghouse 
Motors 


COMPLETE 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Paper and Metal Pulleys 


Bushings and Accessories 


V-Belts and Sheaves 


Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


OF MECHANICAL 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 


Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 
engineers assist you in 
modernizing your drives. 


SOUTHERN 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, 


GEORGIA 
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New Developments in the Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 18) at all in the drawing process? 

Mr. GAYLE: Anything that will come through a card 
will not hurt a drawing process. I never realized before that 
the card is the finest thing we have in the mill. Take a card 
variation around eight to ten per cent; that is good. The 
variation on drawing is up to 30 or more; it can go up to 50. 
It is the weakest yarn that always gives the trouble. If it 
were not for twist none of us could run a cotton mill. Mule- 
spun yarn is better because those thick and thin places tend 
to equalize themselves. The twist holds it in position. 

CHAIRMAN CLEVELAND: Can you run it faster? 

Mr. GAYLE: Yes. You can run it faster because it is a 
better product. 

QUESTION: What about the break? 

Mr. GAYLE: It is better. Let’s go back to the dull cards 
we were talking about a while ago. I have heard some 
people say that the less we grind the “— the breaking 
strength. 

Mr. G.: That ts what they tell me. 

Mr. GAYLE: What do you think? 

Mr. G.: Well, if that is true some of those card fellows 
are going to be shooting somebody. In one mill I know of 
they have just one man, and he goes from card to card. If 
he gets around in six months it is all right with them. 

QUESTION: Are they doing anything to their cards which 
is different from the conventional way ? 

Mr. GAYLE: Not a thing. 

QUESTION: Do they have the continuous stripper ? 

Mr. GAYLE: Yes, the continuous stripper. I cannot say 


The Gaston County Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association held its fall meeting the evening of 
Oct. 24 at Gastonia, N. C., with W. J. Cleveland of 
Textiles, Inc., in charge. During the meeting Chair- 
man Cleveland named a committee which in the near 
future will select new divisional officials. The com- 
mittee consists of §. M. Cauble as chairman, George 
R. Grice, Marshall Rhyne and M. E, Seals. The next 
meeting of the Gaston County Division will take place 
in the spring of 1947. 


to you that that continuous stripper does anything except 
keep the wire bright. It does not sharpen it, but it keeps it 
burnished. 

CHAIRMAN CLEVELAND: On the cards they are not strip- 
ping, are they using the old speeds—165 and 170? 

Mr. GAYLE: The cards that I was telling you about; in 
another mill they are doing the same thing. They ran 190 
cylinder speed for years. Then they changed management 
and went back to 165. I asked the manager why, and he 
said: don’t know.” 


The September-October issue of Trane Weather Magic 
tells a story about combatting a serious condition of con- 
densation and erosion at The Union Bleachery at Greenville, 
S. C. Copies of the story, “How Fog Was Dissipated in a 
Textile Plant’’ may be obtained by writing the Trane Co., 
Dept. T-1, Weather Magic, La Crosse, Wis. 


Barium’s sodium sulphide. 


of quality. 


Laboratory Report Finds Barium’s i 


. . produced the following results: 
0006; % of sodium sulphide — 60.88; 
NONE; FE ppm—4.” 


The above laboratory report is from a large rayon manufacturer. From this 
report you can gain a clear and accurate picture of the exceptional quality of 


Constant vigilance by our control chemists insures to you a sodium sulphide 
that consistently meets the most exacting specifications of the industries we 
serve. Use our sodium sulphide to maintain more easily your high standard 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 
bs Manufacturers of Highest Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over 30 Years J 


of insoluble material— 
sodium thiosulfate — 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPOR 


ING, TWISTING, 


4 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP Lal 
(PATENTED) 


SPOOLING, WEAVING 


ATION 


| F it’s Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister — 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Hes realized thousands of repeated orders 


Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 


for 


e TRAINING 

e MERCHANDISING 

e PUBLICITY 

e PUBLIC RELATIONS 

e PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


125 West First St. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. « Telephone 3-4383 
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Saco-Lowell Shops Wins Safety Flag 


Completing one year of plant operation with an outstand- - 
ing accident prevention record, Saco-Lowell Shops of 
Biddeford, Me., manufacturers of textile machinery, has 
been awarded the coveted safety flag by the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. Presentation of the award was made to 
Walter M. Whitney, Saco-Lowell safety director, by Robert 
W. Laughlin, Liberty Mutual safety engineer. Present at 
the ceremony were 100 foremen and members of the safety 
organization, headed by R. A. Kettley, vice-president. 
Basis of the award, presented to only one other company 
in Maine, was the remarkable lost-time accident figure 68 
per cent better than the national average for the industry 


‘for the period July 1, 1945 to July 1, 1946. 


Foundation *. Aid Two Schools 


The New England Textile Foundation of Providence, 
R. I., announced recently that Bradford Durfee Technical 
Institute of Fall River, Mass., and New Bedford Textile 
Institute of New Bedford, Mass., have accepted an invita- 
tion to participate in the activities of the foundation. The 
schools will benefit as follows: they may request the founda- 


tion to make grants for more adequate compensation of 


their faculties, may request grants for the purchase of new 
modern textile equipment for student instruction, and each 
year each school will be eligible to accept ten or more win- 
ners of $500 freshman scholarships which will be awarded 
by the foundation after competitive examinations. 


Grex Yarn Numbering System Discussed 


Plans for promoting the use of Grex, the universal direct 
yarn numbering system which can be applied to wool, cot- 
ton, rayon and all types of yarns, were discussed last month 
in New York at a meeting of the definitions committee of 
Committee D-13 of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

Dr. A. G. Scroggie of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
chairman of the committee, said the system would not be 
used until customers started ordering yarn by Grex num- 
bers, adding that greatest resistance to Grex came from the 
cotton industry. 

The committee plans to discuss with the Goverment 
Specifications Board the subject of including Grex as an 
alternate in numbering yarns as a first step toward effecting 
more general use of the system. It is also now being dis- 
cussed with the British Committee on Definitions which has 


proposed a similar universal system of numbering. 


Piedmont A. A. T. C. C. Meets In Charlotte 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists held its annual meeting in 
Charlotte Oct. 26 and elected Wyss L. Barker of Charlotte, 
chairman. Mr. Barker is with the Charlotte office of the 


National Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. “3 


Dr. D. W. Daniel, dean emeritus of Clemson College, 
was guest speaker at the session, which was attended by 
approximately 350 textile chemists of the Piedmont Section 
representing Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina. 
Other speakers heard were Dr. William F. Luther of the 
Industrial Research Institute of the University of Chatta- , 
nooga and Harvey White of Se-Ling Hosiery Co., Inc., of © 
Nashville. A limited color variety of textile products for 
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some time to come was forecast by attending delegates due 
to shortages of intermediates from which dyes are made. 

Other officers elected at the meeting follow: John B. 
Neely of Burlington Mills Corp., Burlington, N. C., vice- 
chairman; Robert H. Smith of Melrose Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., secretary; Roy J. Beuregard of Fairforest 
Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C., treasurer; L. G. Atkins 
of Southern Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte, national councilor 
for the next three years. Named to the sectional committee 
were Edwin A. Briggs of Southern Franklin Processing Co., 
Greenville; Wade M. Shanklin of Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C., and Fred E. Sprock of Geigy Co., Charlotte. Arthur 
R. Thompson of Ciba Co., Charlotte, was named permanent 
custodian. 


Shortage of Fine Wools Predicted 


The American Wool Council announced Oct. 25 that 
textile manufacturers are threatened with an acute shortage 
of fine wools in 1947, despite a reported world surplus of 
apparel wools. The council attributed this situation to in- 
creasing dependence of the American ‘public on foreign 
sources of supply. Figures were released showing that while 
wool consumption had increased from 600,000,000 to 1,- 
000,000,000 pounds annually in the past 25 years, Ameri- 
can wool growers are producing less. Domestic growing 
declined from 475,000,000 pounds in 1942 to 287,000,- 


000 pounds in 1946 and is downward, the 


council said. 


Du Pont To Handle Terylene Here 


United States rights for the production and sale of Tery- 
lene, new British-developed synthetic textile, has been ob- 
tained by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., it was re- 
ported recently. Although the fabric, which resembles 
nylon, is still in the experimental stage, British experts 
claim that it can be made up into many different kinds of 
yarns which can be woven and knitted into fabrics of great 
beauty and strength. They claim the material to be highly re- 
sistant to light and heat, mould and bacteria proof and able 
to be washed, ironed and steam-pressed without damage. 
Laboratory work is being conducted by Du Pont on the 
process and it is reported that work has not reached a stage 
where the properties of the material could be fully eval- 
uated. 


The textile industry's problems of materials handling will 
receive special attention in a separate program of prepared 
papers and panel discussions at the first national Materials 
Handling” Exposition to be held at the Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 14-17. Outstanding experts from 
the textile industry itself will lead the discussions. Textile 
executives will have the first opportunity to see and com- 


pare under one roof competing systems and machinery for 


materials handling. All phases of materials handling will 
be considered during the four-day meeting, with textile 
problems in the forefront. Materials handling in produc- 
tron, as well as handling in the receiving, shipping, loading 
and warehousing departments, will be considered by the 
panels, and appropriate machinery will be exhibited on 
the exposition floor. Admissions to the session may be ob- 
tained from the Exposition Management, Clapp & Poliak, 
inc., 37 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
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OBSTACLES 


He is the typical textile chemist and dyer. Today 
the whole textile industry realizes how definite and 
practical is the application of the chemists and dyers 
work in the development of new fabrics and finishes. 


Textile men have learned that improvements built 
into fibers and fabrics by textile chemists and dyers 
are likely to overcome all obstacles and go on to win 
acceptance from both the trade and the consumer. 


Modern techniques have reduced the dyeing and 
finishing processes from a matter of weeks to a 
matter of hours. 


At Burkart-Schier our laboratory and staff is ever 
ready to give its capable aid in solving the many 
problems and overcoming obstacles posed by the 
modern wet-processing of textiles. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire, 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


4 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


BOX 1245 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHONE 3-9831 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


2—Medium size textile mills; one on high 
grade drills, the other on broadcloth for 
shirts, pajamas, shorts, etc. 


3—Print Cloth Mills—20,000; 40,000, and 
60,000 spindles and necessary looms. All 
information strictly confidential. 


Write “P. 0. Box 5356, Station B, 
New Orleans, La.”’ 


FOR SALE 


1—90' Automatic Clamp Straightaway Tex- 
tile-Finishing Tenter, 20” to 44", com- 
plete with all auxiliary equipment. 


1—3-Roll Textile-Finishing Calender with 
18” diameter x 46” face rolls, complete 
with 3-Bar Mycock Expander. 


Write “‘Equipment,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SPECIALISTS 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 
LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Leather Belting, 
only the best in 
We make and sell 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
° Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 


Men like ‘em. Women like *em. 

They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor eawiety and do 
not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 
Box 841 Grocnville, 6. 


OPENING FOR LUBRICATION ENGINEER 


Major oil company has opening for engineer 
to call on Southern Textile Mills. Must have 
textile school education. Age 25-30. Give full 
particulars as to qualification. 


Address ‘‘Engineer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


One good dobby loom fixer and one good 
box loom: fixer. Good pay, good mill in 
Texas. A permanent job. No drifters wanted. 


Write ‘‘Texas Mill,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte I, N. C, 


WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experienced 
on Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting, Winding, 
Tube Twist and Polishing Cotton, Waste and 
Rayon. Employed; age 38, sober and reliable. 
Write “T. W. T.,”" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—By man with 30 years’ experience as 
overseer of carding and spinning and superintend- 
ent—to contact mill in need of a progressive su- 
perintendent. Write “‘Spinning,"’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FIRST-CLASS roller coverer would like to make 
change. 18 years’ experience on cork, rubber and 
leather rolls; 12 years on present job: married 
and can give good references. Write ‘‘Leather 
Rolis,’’ care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer Weaving by experienced 
weave room overseer. I. C. S. graduate on plain 
weaving and warp preparation. Experienced on all 
types print cloths and broadcloth. References fur- 
nished by past and present employers. Write “‘C. 
L. W.,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job overhauling in large mill or chain 
of milis, fly frames and drawing. Strictly sober. 
Good references. Write ‘‘Frames,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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‘ WOULD LIKE TO HAVE JOB as assistant over- 


seer or second hand of Spinning Department. : 

Have from 15 to 20 years’ experience in this 

department. Am also graduate of I. C. 8. in 

Textile Cotton Spinning. Age 40, married, sober, 
and can go anywhere that offers.a job on reg- 


ular or long draft spinning. Write ‘““XYZ,’"’ care : Page Page 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, —A— —K— 
Akron Belting Co. 43. Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc. ... 
Keller Tool Co. 52 
Kimmel Machinery Co., Leon 
Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L. 44 
POSITION WANTED as Superintendent. Experi- Barium Reduction Corp. 
enced on plain weaving, also combed or carded Barkley Machine Works 
yarns, both fine and coarse. Employed as super- Brooklyn Perfex Corp. 
intendent at present. Good reason for changing. Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... 39 and 42 Luttrell & Co., C. E. i _ 0 
Prefer mill that is not getting desired results. 
Practical throughout mill. Do not drink. Can ot Oo —M— 
furnish the very best of references. Will go |: Calgon, Inc. .. & Co., int., Jon 
anywhere in the South: Write O. V.,”’ care Carolina Industrial ‘Films OW . 38 M-B 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc... —N— 
Clinton Industries, Inc. ... Natiorial Ring Traveler Co... 
Crabb & Co., William —_... . 51 Neisler Mills 
Crompton & Knowles Loom N. Y. & WN. J. Lubricant 
WANTED 
Ocean Forest Hotel: 
D & M Plating Co. . Ra 51 
Experienced salesman over 30, aggressive Dary Ring Traveler Co. 42 7 
personality, education and appearance first- Denison Mfg. Co. . Page Belting Co. 
lication. established 20 years. Includes group Dronsfield Bros. Pilot Life Insurance Co. 
selling. Must be capable of interviewing Dunning Boschert Press = 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
executives. essential. $50 weekly salary Dent. 12 
while in training. Permanent, protected ter- Manhattan Rubber Div. ...___ ee 
ritory. For interview write: North Charleston Plant... 
Eaton, Paul B. 40 Raymond Service, Inc.. Chas. Pp. 
Engineering Sales Co. 52 
Rayon Textile Monthly, Robert 31 
Gossett Machine Works  Seydel-Woolley & Co. 33 
Greenville Belting Co... 40 OF Co. . 
Guardian Chemical Co. 31 
. Slaughter Machinery Co. . 
POSITION WANTED—Sales. engineer, textile » Solvay Sales Corp. 
graduate, age 45, available immediately. Many Houghton Wool Co., The Sonoco Products Front Cover 
years’ experience handling specialties of various Southern Belting Co. - . 36 
types production machinery, including overhead oie a Southern Shuttles Div. (Steel Heddle Mig. Co.). 8 
handling and automatic cleaning to Southern Ideal Machine Co. ee a Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 40 
mills. General knowledge all phases of textile Industrial Air Co. . Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 
manufacturing. Reply to ‘“Textile Manufactur- .. 54 
ing,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. 
Textile Apron Co. . 65 
Textile Service Co. . 49 
DETECTIVES 
U 
WANTED Furnished for undercover or open in- 
Two men to overhaul spinning and card corneas. Banks and individuals. Male Union Supply & Electric Co. : iw 8 
room machinery at $1.37'2 per hour. 
Reply “‘Overhauling,”’ care Textile Bulletin, only. “Our best advertisement is job J. W. 45 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. well done."" References: Any Lynch- Yoni Gs. 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 5 cerameebed 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- —W— 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no WAK Industries . 
solicitors. Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy . a 40 
WANTED ; Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. . . 43 
Two experienced Stafford Loom Overhaulers, 
3. A-l Loom FPixers. Pay above average. 
Write “Loom,” care Textile Bulletin, e@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 
employees and employers. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
Ten years’ executive experience dealing with 
organized labor and other industrial and labor Fir 
irms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
administering sound industrial relations policies. Textile Bulleti lassi 
uate; age 37: married; two children. Write in usiness ont 
“Director,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box acts. 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN in Southern mills. We can place personnel and labor relations man, large company, splendid salary: cotton mill superintendents and 
assistant superintendents for days and nights; superintendent or foreman sil< throwing; chief chemist and dyer for mill running on knitted and woven 
fabrics; several overseers cotton carding, one for carding and spinning combined; cotton card grinder capable taking charge small card room on third 
shift; also expert loom fixer cxpable taking full charge cotton weaving, Sou*h America. Expenses paid and attractive salary. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over 45 years confidential Employment Service for executives seeking positions and employers seeking executives. 
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IN THIS CORNER At any weight, for every spinning 


and twisting task, with any type or count yarn, Dary Ring 
Traveler is champion and always gives increased spindle 
speed with maximum traveler wear. 


See your friendly Dary Representative today and get the 
champion in your corner. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

PROCESSED HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN HK. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURL, 5S. C. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. Macbeth Corporation 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Color Matching and Cotton 
Weather-Ometers Classing Lamps 


Mount Hope Machinery Co. 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Straighteners 


B. H. Bunn Co. 
Package Tying Machines 
Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. Venango Engineering Co., Inc. ; 


Knitting Leoms for Wide, Narrow Package, Raw Stock and Skein 
Fabrics and Trimmings Dyeing Equipment 


QUALITY SHUTTLES = 
of 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 
have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. matvury, mass. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Textile Design Prizes Are Announced 


Purchase awards in the seven divisions of the third an- 
nual International Textile Exhibition, sponsored by the art 
department of the Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, to present a comprehensive 
picture of artistic activity in this field, were announced re- 
cently. 

In the division of woven linens, no prize was made for 
first place, second place went to Mrs. Donnell Brook 


Young, Bethesda, Md.; third, Lorinda Epply, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; and fourth, Florevice Loyd Hohman, Baltimore, Md. 

First award in woven draperies and upholsteries went 
to Else Regensteiner, Chicago, Ill., and second to Ed Ross- 
back, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Robert D. Sailors, also of the Cranbrook Academy, re- 
ceived third award, and Dorothy L. Meredith of Milwaukee, 
Wis., fourth. Mr. Sailors also took first and fourth places 
with two entries in the division of clothing fabrics, while 
Floyd B. LaVigne, Cranbrook, took second and third places. 

In the woven rugs division, May Kedney of Oneonta, 


N. Y., rated first, followed by Rebecca Gallagher Williams . 


of Hanover, N. H., second; and Sailors, third and fourth. 
Merlin G, Dow of Eugene, Ore., won first and fourth places 
in the printed textiles division, while Mona Marx, Berkley, 
Calif., placed second, and June Groff, Philadelphia, Pa., 
third. Honorable mention in this division went to Marian 
Witt, Wilmetta, Ill.; Grace Harlan Kennedy, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and Harry Wyatt Schulke of the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art. 

In the division of napery: woven sad printed, first award 
was won by Martha H. Pollock, Arlington, Va.; second, 
by Sailors; third by Berta Frey, New York City; and fourth, 
Doris McMullen, Long Beach, Calif. First prize in woven 
synthetics went to Henriette Atkin, Hendersonville, N. C.; 
second, to Lois Russell, Thomasville, N. C.; third, Sailors: 
and fourth, Louise Hardwick, Wilmington, N. C. 

Organizations contributing to the purchase awards of 
$100, $75, $50 and $25 for the first four places in each 
division were as follows: Goodall Fabrics, New York: 
American Crayon Co., New York; Hughes Fawcett, New 
York; Celanese Corp. of America, New York; Burlington 
Mills, Greensboro; and American Enka Corp., Greensboro. 


Padgett Heads Textile Safety Group 
E. G. Padgett, director of safety for the North Carolina 
Industrial Commission, Raleigh, was elected chairman of 
the textile section of the 34th National Safety Congress and 


Exposition for the 1946-1947 period at a meeting held in 


Chicago last month. He succeeds John J. Burger, secertary, 
safety committee, W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inc., Oella, Md. 


Tt was revealed at the meeting that the section, during the 


coming year, plans to expand its activities to include repre- 
sentation of the rayon and knitting phases of the textile 
industry with the ultimate view, also, of having committees 
for “industries within the textile industry,” including fin- 
ishing and bleaching operations. 

Other officers are: H. E. Williams, safety engineer, 
Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C., vice-chairman in charge 
of membership; W. G. Alligood, personnel director, Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., secretary 
and news letter editor; D, W. Yemm, safety engineer, 
Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., visual education com- 
mittee; Mrs. Sara Van Sant, nurse, Graniteville, S. C., pub- 
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licity committee; Nick Bond, safety director, Dyersburg 
Cotton Products, Inc., Dyersburg, Tenn., associate editor; 
Glenn Penland, director of training and safety, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Durham, N. C., off-the-job committee; T. E. 
Ross, first aid and outside overseer, Brandon Corp., Green- 
ville, S. C., health committee; L. P. Sorrell, chief inspector, 
North Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh, N. C., trade 
associations committee; and D. R. Olinger, safety director, 
Bauer & Black division, Kendall Co., Chicago, statistical 
and contest committee. 

Members-at-large elected include: Mr. Burger, the train- 
ing chairman, W. B. Weaver, manufacturing division, 
Marshall Field & Co., Spray; T. A. Wilson, commissioner, 
North Carolina Industrial Commission; E. A. Roberts, dis- 
trict engineering manager, American Mutual Liability In- 
surance:Co., Atlanta; Miss Frances Bethune, nurse, Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, Char- 
lotte; Arthur $. Johnson, assistant vice-president, engineer- 
ing department, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Boston. 

Also, W. H. Taylor, personnel director, Kendall Mills, 
Paw Creek, N. C.,, A. C. Phelps, personnel director, 
Brandon Corp.; R. W. Laughlin, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., Portland; Russell P. Fisher, president, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, and R. M. 
Murray, chief, State Department of Labor Division of In- 
dustrial Inspection, Providence, R. I. 


A. C. M. A. Sponsoring Radio Programs 


A weekly radio program designed to depict the friendly 
community spirit existing in Southern industrial communi- 
ties was inaugurated Oct. 27 over a network of five South- 
ern radio stations. The program, known as “Our Com- 
munity,” is sponsored by the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association and is presented each Sunday morning 
‘from 8:30 to 9:00 over stations in Charlotte, Spartanburg, 
Greenville, Atlanta and Birmingham. Dr. William P. 
Jacobs, president of the association, announced that the pro- 
gram was not intended to either defend or advertise the in- 
dustry. “We hope by means of this program to show some 
of the friendly human relationships that exist in industrial 
communities,’ he said, adding that Grady Cole, one of the 


South's outstanding radio personalities, would be- featured 


on the new program with music of the sacred type being 
furnished by the Johnson Family singers. 


Du Pont Owned By 87,622 Persons 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was owned by 
87,622 holders of common and preferred stock as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, the company has reported. Including 
73,428 holders of common stock and 18,360 holders of 
preferred, the total eliminates duplications of stockholders 
holding both classes of security. The third quarter figures 
compare with 87,732 for the second quarter of 1946, and 
87,770 for the third quarter of last year. Every state in the 
union is represented among Du Pont shareholders, the com- 
pany said. Approximately 37,000 are women. 


Directors of Industrial Rayon Corp. at a meeting in Oc- 
tober declared a regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on common stock of the corporation, payable Dec. 
11, 1946, to shareholders of record Nov. 27, 1946. 
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Open bor 
INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


@ NEW RINGS bring new production. 
_ Get the MAXIMUM by having your 
new rings in accord with the most 
modern ring practice. As Ring Special- 
ists, we provide more than |,000 "Diamond Finish" rings, 
_— including the famous Eadie Speed designs — and we 


offer every assistance in applying them to assure you 
MAXIMUM results. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"4ss> 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Jivister Rings since 1873 


Makers of Spinning and 


Any way you look at it 
“AKRON” is good belting 


Cotton Mil Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip — Not affected by machinery oil — More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 61 Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic Export 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josnua L. Bairy Co., Inc. 
4o Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Salling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


THE NEW EDITION OF NELSON'S 
PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 
Completely Revised and Includes a Chapter on the 


Crompton and Knowles Automatic Magazine. 
Cloth Bound — Nearly 100 Illustrations — Price $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Decrease Your Kier Boil Operation With: 


PLURAMINE D 100% 


Reduces shrinkage—gives fuller cloth and 
softer hand, more economical and level dyeing. 


Supplied in solid form. 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 


KEARN Y 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 

Montreal! Mexico Sao Paulo 

Buenos Aires Antwerp 
44 


Cotton boods Market 


The Civilian Production Administration stated Oct. 30 
that it was discontinuing L-99, the loom freeze order, be- 
cause of changes in the cotton market. Order L-99, which 
was issued in April, 1942, required mills to produce a mini- 
mum specified quantity of certain cotton broad woven fabrics 
if they produced those fabrics between certain dates. Its 
effect has been to insure production of a number of staple 
fabrics needed for agriculture, industry and apparel man- 
ufacture. 

C. P. A. recently told a group of consultants that surveys 
by its textile division had shown a strong trend away from a 


seller's market. With the drop in raw cotton prices, there. 


has been much selling of both raw cotton and cotton goods. 
At the same time, consumers are showing some resistance to 
forward buying, or giving orders for future delivery. Cases 
were cited in which manufacturers had refused certain types 
of goods, or had turned down offers of large quantities of 
the goods they had once sought. . 

The mill representatives confirmed O. P. A. finding about 
the cotton market. They noted also that most fourth quarter 
production has been sold, so that even L-99 relaxed, little 
change in production can be made until 1947. 

A move toward better fabrics has already-started in some 
houses where permission to switch looms from wartime 
construction has already been given. This change-over has 
been going on for some time now, as noted. Elimination of 
L-99 will start plans going for much greater changes, Worth 
Street spokesmen say. However, in the great majority of 
cases there will be no sudden, industry-wide switch to higher 
quality goods, it is cautioned, as most mills are sold up on 
good portions of forward output through next March. 

One result of the drop in cotton prices is a growing cau- 
tion among buyers to forward selling, it is said. Mill men 
declare that the growth of this caution is in almost direct 
proportion to the drop in the price of cotton. 

Average weekly production of cotton broad woven fabrics 
in the third quarter of 1946 rose to 170.7 million linear 
yards in comparison with a 1945 weekly average in the 
same period of 154.5 million yards. Average weekly pro- 
duction of these fabrics in 1939 was slightly more than 159 
million yards, C. P. A. officials have estimated third quar- 
ter production at 2,219 million yards, a decrease of 4.1 per 
cent from the second quarter production of 2,314 million 
yards.. This decline, however, is seasonal. 

The cotton textile industry gained 7,300 workers in Au- 
gust to reach a total of 452,300, the highest since March of 
1944. This is approximately midway between the Novem- 
ber, 1945, low of 398,000, and the June, 1942, high of 
508,900. 


LP. STEVENS & 0, Inc. 


fabrics ad dit ersified uses 


BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILOING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Cotton textile prices will remain unchanged during No- 
vember as virtually no net change occurred during the pre- 
vious month in the average cost of raw cotton, the Office of 
Price Administration said Oct. 29. 

This is the first time since the passage of the new price 
control law, requiring cotton textile prices to reflect current 


‘cotton costs, that monthly increases of cotton textile and 


apparel prices has not been made, O. P. A. said. The three 
monthly revisions made since the law was passed in July, 
coupled with a two per cent increase for added wage costs, 
have’ resulted in an average aggregate increase of 221/, per 
cent and have led to a proportionate increase of about 11 
per cent in the prices of cotton apparel items. 

In the two-week period from Oct. 8 to Oct. 22, however— 
the period on which the estimate of average current cotton 
costs is based—the average price of raw cotton on the New 
York Cotton Exchange, for near month futures, was 36.52 
cents a pound; as compared to 36.51 for the corresponding 
period in September. The change in the weighted average 
of the ten most widely used grades and staples which O. P. 
A. uses as the basis for cotton textile prices was about one- 


eighth of a cent per pound, even after adjustment by the 


weighted average carded and combed net waste multipliers. 

A completely confused sales yarn market is the result of 
upward and downward swings in the price of raw cotton. 
There is never any telling just what shape the yarn market 
might be in from. day to day. 


The Census Bureau has reported that 818,449 bales of 
cotton lint were consumed during September, as compared 
with 855,511 during August, and 700,444 during Septem- 
ber of 1945. 

It also is reported that the cotton spinning industry oper- 
ated during September at 114.4 per cent of capacity, on a 
two-shift, 80-hour week basis, compared with 112.4 per 
cent during August this year, and 111.8 per cent during 
September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Sept. 30 totaled 23,876,286, 
of which 21,638,738 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 23.884.702 and 22,018,548 for Au- 
gust this year, and 23,789,718 and 21,911,746 for Septem- 
ber a year ago. 


Active spindle houts for September totaled 9,037,485,750: 


or an average of 379 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,448,813,582 and 396 for August this year, and 8,- 
370,814.079 and 352 for September last year. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials,.and believe this guide will prove hs real value to our snbscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Saies 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 623 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Williem 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
5859: J. W. Webb, 633 Moreland Ave. N.E., Phone Cr. 5043, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. 
Easley, 304 McPherson Lane, Phone 6157-W, Greenville, 5. C. Warehouses at 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15’ Augusta St., Greenvile, 8. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S, 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN ©O., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8s. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala‘; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


Sou. Office and warehouse. 


L. E. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., 
Reprs.: J.. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges. Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEE METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bidg., Huntington. W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
‘Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., 


Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd.., 


Plants, N. 


Repr.: Jasper M. 


INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 


N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
W. L. Mills, 803 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie. 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614; Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 
ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, I. 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y Sou. Reprs.: 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. C. 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


J. D, Quern and D. 8. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, Wiltiem J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell S8t., 
Jr., W. B. Uhiler, Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.;: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Spartanburg, S. C. P. C. Blackman, 


Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 


841, Greenville, &. C 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher. 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 
BURLINGTON CNGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: 
ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey. 


Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 


J. A. Okey, Gra- 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 125 W. First St., Charlotte 2, N. Cc. L. 8. 
Roberts, Production Chief; A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8S. Main St., Dallas, 


Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5. 
Gilchrist, Jr.,-Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N.C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., In¢., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co.,-Rock Hill, 8. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., D., Newran, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
Products Sales Co., 


Sou. Offices 


Grady Gilbert, Box 


Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 


17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg.,’ Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM gg ype Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 


Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y.., 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.;: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, 
8S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.: R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 
O. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court. 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.: 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave... New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann. Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1. Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11814 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Megr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., Dallas 1. Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.;: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. ‘Sou. Plants, Southern Pranklin 


Process OCo., Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
N. C.: C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 1620 Comer Bidg., Birmingham. Ala.: 110 Milby 
St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 C. 
& S&S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y¥Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race &St.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.: 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


Sou. 


, 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
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DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


A resort of distinction, in the Coastal Plantation 
Section of South Carolina. Featuring efficient 
service and meals to remember. Outdoor sports 
the year around. Ideal facilities for conferences 
and conventions. 

ARTHUR L. NORTON, Manager 


MYRTLE BEACH *SOUTH CAROLINA 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


A SOUTHERN MILL” 


Raysestos-MANHATTAN. inc 


4 
= NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


J. B. GOODGAME H. E, POTTER 


GOODGAME and POTTER 
MECHANICAL q@ DESIGNERS 


Machine and Tool Design — Product Development 
Patent Drawings — Drafting — Commercial Art 


217 SMITH BUILDING © CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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HANK CLOCKS 
WAK 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 
Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


WA K INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


INDUSTAIRE 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS 


For Faster Drying 


PEEDIER drying of textiles is assured when Industaire 

Tenter Frame Dryers are used, for these dryers employ 
new, proven techniques of applying large volumes of hot air 
at the proper points and angles. They give you even drying 
over the entire width, including selvages. And you save 
money, too, for these high-speed multiple unit dryers give 
greater control of drying, low operating and maintenance 
costs . . . even the initial investment is small. Do vour 
drying this modern, money-saving way. Investigate Indus- 
taire Dryers now. 


Write today for detailed 
Engineering Data Unit 


INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPANY 


24 Chestnut St. * Needham, Mass. 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 5S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, 8S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.: P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E, Campbell, 
Combustion Engineer, Charictte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia,.N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.: Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, S. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass: Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mer., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 5. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Gg.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark,: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupiteulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-102 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Pranklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Megr., Phone 2-0205:; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 17122; C. F. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S.C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.;: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
WN. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


YERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. O. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33. Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead 8&t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., Tel. 4856-3; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2~-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2016; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore. 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bldg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING ©0., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.;: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 


Sou. Rep.: 


& 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 5. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N .C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atianta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.;: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 
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KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Tler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall. River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Chariles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CoO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354; Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 


Box 1351, Greenville, 5S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louls 4, Mo. G. Y. Frankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Blidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bldg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Reprs:: Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path, S. C.: H. B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Pred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.; J. K. 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place; Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 
782, Greenville, 5. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 704 S. Lee St., Gastonia, N. C.; 
James A. Sorrells, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 


Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Thonias Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N. C, 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. O. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 1194% E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Rep.: 
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MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


WORKS 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pet, Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. | 
| L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


LONGER 
LASTING 

BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


Hartsville, S. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


tors 


SLASHER CYLINDERS 


Recovered, Resurfaced and Repaired 


SIZE KETTLES 
Stainless or Mild Steel — Jacketed or Plain 


DRY CANS 
Stainless Steel and Copper 


ELECTROPLATING 
TEXTILE SERVICE COMPANY 


Phone 5150 SPARTANBURG, S.C. O. Box 1527 
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DRONSFIELD’'S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfore Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
. mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabams and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin ‘Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. | 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, 
ville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.;: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N, C. 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 


Sou. Office: 
P. O. Box 4305, C. 
P. O. Box 1589, Green- 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Megr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office,. Box 1045, Greenville, 
8. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts., Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main S8t., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.; A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
. N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mer., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.: P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom. St., Columbia, 8. C.: Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Blidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 


Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 

SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 


F. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P: O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.: L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O; Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.;: W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean S8t., Decatur, Ga.;: and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. list 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warchouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 5. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, ‘Tenn. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 


S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
"Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
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yille Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.., 


Vasser . 


Room at 173 W. Pranklin Ave., 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER C©O., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Maer. 


STALEY MFG. C., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
5S. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. C., J. d. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.: J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O Box 968, 
Spartanburg. S. C.; H. B. Cabirness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Maer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk; Va.; D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwurds, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones and W .L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 8.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 


Char- 


Sou. Office, 
W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


- TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO.. 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blvd.,; Charlotte 3, N. C.; 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and wm H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord; N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: 1. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin, 903 Norris 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main 8St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 


K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 


Plants, Greenville 8. 
208 Johnston Bidg., 
5. C.;: D. C. Ragan, 


, W. Washington 


Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 
VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mer., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. (“‘Red"’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 


eggs 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, DI, Box 123, Grif- 
n, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 


_ public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON. & DESMOND, 118145 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 


— Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 
J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. ©. Box 1245, Charlotte, WN. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bldg. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Repr.: J 
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1945 Bell Avenue * Concord, N. H. 


| CHECK STRAPS 


From the finest Hair-on Leather 


LOOM LEATHERS 
From the finest obtainable Leather 


Complete Stocks a Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAND, Special Representative 
P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina . 


PARTS 


Proven in Practice 


in Principle & Price 
(Terrell Machine (Co... 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


PINS and LAGS 


CAR DING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRAB (0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, NJ. 


D & M PLATING CO. 


1906 Main St. « COLUMBIA, S. C. « Phone 2-9032 
Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL CHROME 
for textile parts salvage and longer rust-free service 
— Also — 


DECORATIVE PLATING WITH 


COPPER NICKEL SILVER » BRASS 
CADMIUM « CHROME « TIN » ZINC 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS 


GREENVILLE SC. 
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LONG Blade Spindles 

SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 
specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. | -}- 


MILLBURY. MACS., U.S.A. 


a? 
KELLER COTTON 
Quick Way 
TO CLEAN ROLLS 


This fast-moving air-operated Picker 
Motor removes loose lint from cotton 
spinning machinery. Just insert the 
rod between rolls of spinning frames 
while machines are running. Lint 
gathering around the revolving rod 
can be slipped easily from tapered end. 
6- And 9-inch rods. Send for details. 


Southern Representatives 
KK LLK R. John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


Keller Tool Co., Grand Haven, Mich. ‘ (READY TO SERVE YOU). aN 
Marcus Bailey, 117 S. 21st Street, Birmingham 3, Alc. 
Oliver D. Landis, 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


omething lew. 


BARRETT POWERBOX 


LIFTS ELECTRICALLY — TRAVELS ELECTRICALLY 
4000 AND 6000 LBS. CAPACITY 


detailed information, 


phone or write— 


(ENGINEERING SALES) 


Y 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTENC. 
{NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Phone 5026 Phone 534 | —_— 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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THE ELECTION OF 1946 IS A MILESTONE in the economic and po- 
litical life of this country. An era is closing and another is start- 
ing. The New Deal has run its course . The next Congress will be 
epochal, regardless of party control in either branch, and the pendu- 

- lum of economic legislation will swing back from New Deal extremes and 
bias. Almost all war controls will go out, and bureaucracy will take 
its worst wing clipping. There will be labor legislation. Taxes will 
be cut soon or within the year. Business and industry will have op- 
portunity for more freedom and expansion than at any time since 1932. 
The Administration, hesitantly at first, will fall in line and go 
along, and before the end of the year seek to lead the parade in the 
new direction. | 

A sectional coalition will continue in ili regardless | 
of party control, and conservative thinkers and believers in free en- | 
terprise will pattern the session's major legislation. The three 
dominant notes in legislation will be to overcome shortages, reduce | 
taxes and check high prices. But legislation will not be revolution- | 
ary, and economic planning is definitely out. | 

Belatedly, the President has come to a clear understanding 
of the country's underlying feeling, and that this year's election is 
a surging tide of resentment of the unorganized masses against gov- 
ernment by pressure groups and of unrestrained power in the hands of 
ruthless leaders. He's trimming his sails to work with Republican 
leadership, and realizing that a coalition will control in both 
branches. | | 

The President does not want another show-down with Congress 
and more vetoes are unlikely. Efforts to purge those who voted to 
override vetoes was a dud in almost every election bailiwick, and 
primary purges put the Republicans in front. 

Candidates up for re-election have found their most formidable 
obstacle in irritation of housewives and unorganized workers over 
shortages. There's plenty of money around, but anti-freeze, bat- 
teries, light sockets and needed gadgets are scarce or missing. Most 
controlling factors with voters are shortages, high prices and high 
taxes. 


[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's 


Other issues cutting deep in this year's campaign have been 
scarcities in housing and meats, strikes and disruptions in produc- 
tion, and the C.1I.0. attempt to control government. The P.A.C. and 
big city organizations failed to work well together; P.A.C. wanted to 
dominate and insisted on an equal voice in running the machines. (Con- 
tinued public service and key industry strikes in pivotal states put 
. New Deal candidates on the defensive. 

There's a fight looming on taxes, but they will be cut. Re- 
publican advocacy of a 20 per cent cut in individual income levies, 
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based on the claim that the Federal budget is virtually balanced now, 
will get early attention. The Treasury is all set to resist, and 
forecasts a two billion dollar deficit this year. But this cut is 
definitely in the making. | 
~ Social Security revision is coming up again, and large-scale 


changes may be attempted. The contest will center on higher pay- 
roll taxes and higher unmatched grants to the states for public 


relief. 


Most likely change is that the payroll tax will be set for 


the next ten years, with little change in the present rate. : 
Revision of the Wagner Act looms asacertainty in the next 


Congress. 


Labor's rights will not be cancelled out, but employers 


will get an equal footing. N.L.R.B. powers as prosecutor and judge 
will be restricted to a definite procedure. There will be restric- 
tions on strikes and the Case Bill stands a good chance of re-enact- 


ment. 


Labor leaders privately admit labor legislation is a certainty. 


The President's troubles will immeasurably increase, and he 


will come to a stalemate with Congress, if labor legislation is 


vetoed. 


Readjustment in the Administration's labor policies may 


enable him beforehand to reach agreement with legislative leaders on 


a labor control bill. | 
The country's drastic reaction to strikes, 


as evident in the 


campaign, dims the probability of a fresh, large-scale outbreak of 


strikes this winter. 


ebb of funds in union treasuries will shorten their duration, and they 
will be less costly. 


While there will probably be strikes, the low 


C.1.0. has plans all ready for more unemployment relief laws 


if depression or recession hits in 1947, but this time they will get 


scant sympathy from Congress. 
time on those who squandered high wages and did nothing to prepare for 


possible unemployment. The old pump-primers have all been dusted off, 


Not much sympathy will be wasted this 


but they will probably lie in legislative pigeon holes. 
Right of an employer to discuss bargaining and unionism with 
his employees, even if calling a meeting to do so, has been upheld by 


the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis in the Montgomery Ward 


case. The decision rejects the contention that such discussions are 


coercive, and says an employer has a right to discuss matters of 
mutual interest with employees, including unionism. The decision up- 
turns one of the oldest N.L.R.B. contentions. 


SENIOR THE MODERN TEXTILE CLEANER AND DEGREASER 


Industrial and 
Railroad 
Maintenance 
Material 


Thorough, safe, non-inflammable, non-toxic, labor saving, will not injure the skin. 


Especially adapted for removing spinning fluids from frames, looms and other textile 


machines. 


Having a dual capacity—-Senior is not only an incomparable maintenance product but is an 
equally safe and efficient degreasing medium, replacing such hazardous solvents as naphtha, 
Benzol, Kerosene and other inflammable and toxic materials. Senior is a new kind of cleaner 
and degreaser for textile plants; by its two-fold action it quickly and easily eliminates all 
grease, oil and dirt from all metal, wood and glass surfaces. Senior is a harmless medium for 
direct contact for all metals including stainless steel, brass and bronze. Exerts slight inhibit- 
ing action thus preventing corrosion. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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MODEL AV... 
20,000 R.P.M. | 


This is NOT a grinder, but a rugged little tool especially 
designed for the SPECIFIC purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the drafting elements on 
SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and 
lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames 
and 3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 
from being blown into yarn when spinning. Steel housing for 
safety; special grease-sealed bearings. No lubrication required. 


Virginia and South Carolina 


Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
Representative: 


and Lowisiana Representative: 


WILSON F. HURLEY J. W. DAVIS 
P. 0. Box 1448 P. O. Bex 745 
Greenville, South Carolina Columbus, Ga. 


North Carolina Representaitve: 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


RODUCTS 


130-134 E. Larned St. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OurTriT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
‘wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof ) 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 


Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 
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FIT BETTER—WEAR LONGER 


We can guarantee you a sure fit with Ken- 


tex Aprons, because we make them to fit. 


Starting with the finest leather available, 
they are made by skilled craftsmen— using 
modern machinery developed by us—and 
are precision-gauged at every stage of man- 


ufacture. 


That’s why you can depend on every 
KENTEX Apron to be uniform in texture, 
finish and dimensions with every other 
apron in the shipment, and with your pre- 


vious shipments. 


Write us today for free samples, and prices. 


APRON COMPANY 


EAST POIND GEORGIA 
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